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A  N 

INQUIRY 

INTO 

The  Management  of  the 
P  O  O  R,    ^r. 

5^?*^^-  H  E  making  a  proper  provifion  for  the 
<p»J(  ^  JWT})  Poor,  and  the  inforcing  a  more  ge- 
^J«  *^^  n^ral  fpirit  of  induftry  and  order 
ft'^C'"^*^*  among  the  common  people  of  this 
country,  are  objefts  which  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention not  only  of  many  private  perfons  of  great 
experience  and  abilities,  but  of  the  legiflature 
alfo,  for  lb  me  ages  paft  -,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented,  than  the  many  fchemes  hitherto  made 
ufe  of,  with  views  fo  truly  laudable  and  benevo- 
lent, and  at  fuch  immenfe  expence  to  the  nation, 
Should  never  yet,  when  they  came  to  be  carried 
into  real  pradice,  have^  in  any  tolerable  degree, 
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anfvvered  the  expeftations  of  the  public  ;  inib- 
rnuch,  that  many  wife  and  judicious  men  have 
been  led  to  think,  that  the  inconveniencies  of  the- 
community,  as  well  as  the  wants  and  didrefTcs  of 
the  Poor,  have,  upon  the  whole,  been  rather  in- 
creafed  than  leflened,  by  every  method  that  has 
hitherto  been  tried  to  remedy  them. 

I  am  perfuaded  the  want  of  fuccefs  has  not 
been  owing  to  any  natural  depravity  peculiar  to 
the  low  people  of  this  country,  more  than  in 
common  with  the  reft  of  mankind  •,  and,  if  this 
be  admitted,  which,  I  prefume,  no  reafonable 
man  will  difpute,  the  caufes  of  fo  great  and  in- 
terefting  a  diiappointment,  muft  be  looked  for 
folely  in  our  laws  and  polity.  Flow  thefe  defe<5ls 
and  diforders  arifc,  and  what  remedies  may 
be  applied  with  any  probability  of  fuccefsj  will  be 
the  fubjed  of  the  following  inquiry. 

The  legiflature  can  never  be  employed  upon 
an  objed  which  demands  more  ferious  and  de- 
liberate attention,  and  on  which  the  ftrength, 
the  riches,  and  fafety  of  this  nation  more  im- 
mediately depend,  than  the  framing  laws  to 
relieve  the  wants  and  fufferings,  and  regulate 
the  behaviour,  of  that  great  part  of  mankind, 
which  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  nation,  the 
providence  of  God  feems  to  have  placed  in  a  fitua- 
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tion,  where  the  happinefs  and  fafety  of  them- 
felves,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  in  eafier  circumftances,  in  a  great  meafurc  de- 
pend on  their  early  application  to  labour,  their 
conftant  frugality  and  induftry,  accompanied  with 
fober,  virtuous,  and  orderly  behaviour. 

If  the  prefent  laws,  fupported  at  an  cxpence,  I 
apprehend,  without  example  in  any  other  nation 
in  the  world,  v/ere  calculated  to  bring-  about  this 
defirable  end,  we  fhould  not  now  be  lamenting 
that  the  diforders  and  fufferings  of  the  Poor  are  lb 
far  from  being  checked,  or  alleviated,  that  they 
feem  rather  to  increafe  and  multiply  upon  us, 
from  year  to  year,  in  proportion  as  the  expence 
increafes ;  the  principal  part  of  which  generally 
lying  upon  the  induftrious  farmer  and  tradefman, 
and  who,  feeing  fo  great  a  part  of  it  fall  to  the 
Ihare  of  the  clamorous,  undeferving  and  idle, 
diftribute  it  grudgingly  •,  v/hich  is  the  foundation 
of  a  circumftance  moft  unhappily  difagreeable  in 
fo  great  an  expence,  that  the  giver  has  little  or 
no  pretenfions  to  benevolence  or  charity ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  fcntiments  of  humility 
and  thankfulnel's,  are  too  often  wanting  in  the  mind 
of  the  receiver.  Wherefore,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
wiflied  that  fome  method  could  be  tliought  on 
which  might  make  the  raifing  the  money  for 
the  fupporc  of  the  Poor,  in  fome  greater  degree, 
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the  voluntary  ad  of  the  perfons  who  fupply  it  i 
by  which  means  thc7  would  be  necefTarily  led  to 
confider  themfelves  more  accountable  to  their  be- 
nefactors for  their  behaviour,  when  they  found 
they  were  at  liberty  to  regulate  their  relief,  not 
only  in  proportion  to  the  wants,  but  alfo  the  de- 
ferts  of  the  different  objeds  which  fiiould  prefent 
themfelves. 

Compulfive  laws  for  the  fupport  of  the  Poor, 
I  apprehend,  are  peculiar  to  this  country  -,  not- 
withftanding  which,  they  have  continued  fo  many 
years  the  mode  of  relief  with  us,  that  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  no  confiderate  perfon  would  recommend 
a  total  alteration  at  once ;  but  yet  fomething 
might  undoubtedly  be  done  without  the  leafb  dan- 
ger of  any  inconvenience  arifing  from  thence.  In- 
deed, if  the  inhabitants  of  every  parifh,  who  are 
now  rateable  to  the  poor,  were  left  intirely  at  li- 
berty to  give  or  withhold  their  proportion,  the 
con fequence  would' certainly  be,  that  the  burthen 
muft  fall  very  unequally  •,  for  which  reafon,  as 
things  now  fland,  I  would  not  propofe  altering 
the  law,  fo  far  as  it  regards  the  equality  of  the 
rate,  but  principally  as  to  the  power  and  manner 
of  diftributing  the  money  after  it  is  raifed. 

The  offices  of  church-warden,  and  overleer 
of  the  Poor,  efpecially  in  all  large  and  populous 
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pariihes  in  cities  and  great  towns,  are  generally 
iillcd  up  with  tradefmen  and  mechanics,  who  are 
often  very  little  intcrefted  in  the  expence,  and 
whofe  fituation  makes  it  almoft  impoffible  for 
them  not  to  do  many  things  through  favour  and 
partiality.  And  not  only  a  great  part  of  the  year 
is  generally  elapfed  before  they  can  well  be,  in 
any  tolerable  degree,  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  their  duty  •,  but,  befides,  I  apprehend,  it  is 
confidered  by  moll  of  them  as  an  office  liable  to 
much  cenfure,  trouble,  and  lofs  of  time ;  and, 
therefore,  their  principal  care  is  to  rub  through  it 
with  as  little  inconvenience  to  themfelves  as  they 
pofTibly  can.  For  which  reafons,  I  prefume,  it 
would  be  much  more  defirable  that  the  difpofal  of 
the  money,  raifed  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  fhould 
remain  under  the  fole  authority  of  a  parilli-meet- 
ing,  or  vellry.  And  in  large  parifhes,  that  the 
care  and  trouble  may  be  more  divided,  a  certain 
number  of  the  moft  confiderable  houfekeepers, 
together  with  the  church-warden  and  overfeer, 
might  be  chofen  annually,  or  as  much  oftener  as 
(hould  be  found  neceflary  •,  and  that  every  thing 
which  regards  the  care  and  relief  of  the  Poor, 
fhould  be  left  under  their  management  and  direc- 
tion ;  fubie6l,  neverthelefs,  to  the  final  controul  and 
orders  of  a  parifh- meeting  •,  which  fhould  be 
fummoned,  from  time  to  time,  v/henever  any 
circumftance  arofe  vrhich  required  their  attention. 
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And  this  committee,    chofen   as   above  for  the 
management   of  the  Poor,  I  apprehend,  (hould 
meet  once  a  week,  or  oftencr,  if  neceflary.    And 
that  proper  objects  of  charity   may  never  be  at  a 
lofs  to  know  where  to  apply  for  relief,  the  church- 
wardens and  overfeers  might  be    impowered  to 
adminifter   occafional  afllftance,    until   the   next 
meeting  of  the  parifli,  or  committee,  from  which 
time  the  whole  care  and  management  Jfhould  reft 
with  them.      And,  perhaps,   if  all    the   Inhabi- 
tants    who    hold    under    ten,     twelve,    or     fif- 
teen pounds  a  year  in  land  •,  or  eight,    ten,    or 
twelve  pounds  a  year  in  houfes,  according  as  the 
value  of  houfe-rent  may  happen  to  be  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  were  excufed  from  ferving 
parifh-officcs,  and  alfo  from  the  trouble  and  lofs 
of  time  attending  the   care  and  management  of 
the   poor,  it  might  be  the  means  of  preventing 
many  inconveniencies ;  as  it  does  not  feem  agreeable 
to  reafon  and   good  policy,  that  perfons  fo  little 
interefted,    and  who,  neverchelefs,    in  fome   pa- 
riflies,  may  make  a  confidcrable  majority,  and  at 
the   fame  time  are,  moft  probably,    from  their 
rank  and  education,  to  be  fuppofed  the  leaft  qua- 
lified to  form  a  right  judgment,  Ihould  have  it  in 
their  power  to  controul  all  the  great  land-holders, 
and  principal  inhabitants,  upon  whom  the  bur- 
then  almoft  wholly  lies,  and  to  dircd:  an  affair 
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of  luch  great  confequencc  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
the  parties  more  immediately  concerned. 

I  am  perfuaded,  if  the  determination  of  a  parifii 
meeting  was  generally  final,  and  all  appeals  to 
juftices  of  peace  difcouraged  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  the  confequence  would  be  mod  falutary 
not  only  to  the  public,  but  alfo  to  the  Poor  them- 
felve^,  in  the  long  run.  In  regard  to  the  public,  the 
Poor  would  certainly  be  put  more  upon  their  good 
behaviour-,  and  would  be  naturally  led  into  fen- 
timents  of  greater  humility,  refpeil,  and  thank- 
fulnefs,  when  they  found  that  the  fupplying 
their  wants,  and  alleviating  their  fufferings,  arofe 
in  great  meafure  from  voluntary  kindnels,  and 
not  altogether  from  the  compulfion  of  laws.  In 
regard  to  the  Poor  themfelves,  when  they  were 
made  fenfible  that  their  relief  in  time  of  diftrefs, 
was  left  more  at  the  difcretion  and  benevolence 
of  the  pariHi,  tlian  under  the  former  compulfive 
laws  i  they  v/ould  of  courfe  become  more  cir- 
cumfpe6l  and  provident  in  their  general  condudt, 
and  in  a  manner  compelled  to  make  fome  pro- 
vifion  againft  the  day  of  want :  and  fo  by  de- 
grees, be  mioft  probably  led  into  habits  of  fo- 
briety,  frugality,  and  induflry,  which  they  would 
moft  certainly  find  to  be  a  fituation  infinitely 
more  defirable  and  happy,  than  their  former  life 
of  a  fcanty,  dependent,  and  precarious  fupport. 
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I  am  aware,  that  the  taking  the  provifion  for 
the  Poor,  fo  much  out  of  the  hands  of  the  gentle- 
men in  the  commiffion  of  the  peace,  may  prob- 
ably meet  with  oppofifion  :  but  although  I  fore- 
fee  that  many  may  differ  from  me  in  that  point, 
neverthelefs,  I  am  thoroughly  perluaded  the  evil 
cannot  be  fufficiently  redrelfed,  except  the  inter- 
fering of  that  power  fhall  be  in  the  whole,  or  in 
great  part  fuperfeded.  The  inhabitants  of  every 
parilh,  muft  be  the  beft,  and  indeed  almoft  the 
only  judges,  both  of  the  behaviour,  the  wants, 
and  deferts  of  their  own  Poor  :  and  I  apprehend, 
the  greateftpart  of  appeals  to  juflices  ofpeace,  is 
from  the  clamorous,  undeferving,  and  idle  ;  who 
generally  flatter  themfelves,  that  either  by  tiring 
them  with  their  importunities,  or  by  working  up- 
on their  paffions  by  artful  reprefentations  of  di- 
ftrefs,  they  fhall  at  laft  be  able  to  prevail :  and  as 
-thofe  magiftrates,  like  other  men,  are  not  exempt 
from  the  common  infirmities  of  human  nature ; 
the  popularity  of  the  action,  co-operating  with 
the  natural  tendernefs  and  compaflion,  even  of 
the  beft,  and  moft  cautious  men,  may  fometimes 
very  undefignedly  mifiead  their  judgment  •,  and  by 
that  means  many  undeferving  perfons  encouraged 
to  continue  in  idlenefs,  who  without  this  refource 
would  be  under  the  neceflity  of  providing  for 
themfelves  by  fome  honeft  labour. 
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But  if  this  (liould  be  confidered,  as  taking  too 
much  ou:  of  the  hands  of  thofe  niagiftrates,  and 
that  the  Poor  might  polTibly  thereby  be  expofed 
fometimes  to  unjulVifiable  hardfliips  •,  at  leaft 
the  appointxT.ent  of  one  juflice  of  peace  only, 
fhould  never  be  binding  upon  any  parifh,  until 
it  fliall  be  confirmed  by  the  quarter  or  petty 
feffions,  or  by  fome  otTier  juftice  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  be  named  by  the  parifn  that  fhall  , 
think  itfelf  aggrieved ;  in  order  that  an  af- 
fair of  fuch  confcquence  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
the  perfons  immediately  interefted,  may  not  alto- 
gether depend  on  the  prejudice,  the  eafinefs,  the 
caprice,  or  perhaps,  fometimes,  the  refentment  of 
one  man. 

There  is  no  great  reafon  to  apprehend,  that 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  parifh, 
whatever  may  be  fuppofed  of  particular  perfons, 
would  ever  fufFer  any  objeds  labouring  under  real 
diftrefs,  although  they  fhould  be  ever  fo  undeferv- 
ing,  to  continue  in  want  and  mifery,  without 
adminillering  relief;  much  lefs  to  fmk  under  the 
preflure  of  their  misfortunes.  Unfeigned  diftrefs 
operates  fo  flrongly  upon  the  feelings  of  man- 
kind in  general,  that  they  are  not  apt,  at  thofe 
times  efpecially,  to  make  any  {lri6t  fcrutiny  into 
the  caufes  that  might  have  produced  it.  The 
natural  fentiments  of  tendernefs  and  humanity, 
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imperceptibly  compel  men  to  employ  all  their  at- 
tention, upon  finding  out  prefent  means  of^e- 
lieving  the  unhappy  fufFerer.  Few  indeed  would 
be  the  occafions  of  mens  exercifing  their  charity, 
ihouid  they  confine  it  to  thofe  only,  who  labour 
under  misfortunes  they  could  not  poflibly  have 
prevented. 

The  natural  genius  of  the  Englifh  nation,  is 
moft  flrongly  againft  the  fuppofition  of  every 
tendency  to  cruelty,  and  want  of  compaffion  -,  and 
in  facl,  the  great  number  of  public  and  private 
charities,  eftablifhed  of  late  years,  and  fupported 
at  this  time,  by  voluntary  fubfcriptions,  notwith- 
flanding  the  heavy  burthen  of  the  poor  rate ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  large  contributions 
raifed  upon  the  public  by  common  beggars,  to- 
gether with  fuch  fums  as  are  diftributed  conti- 
nually to  necelTitous  families,  by  charitable  per- 
fons,  many  of  which  are  done  in  fecret ;  are  un- 
anfwerable  arguments,  that  at  prefent  the  tor- 
rent runs  quite  the  contrary  way.  And  if  the  le- 
giQature  fhould  think,  proper  to  fuperfede,  or  re- 
ftrain  the  appeals  to  juftices  of  peace ;  a  further 
fecurity  might  be  provided  againft  the  want  of 
compafiion  in  parifhes,  for  the  fufferings  of  the 
helplefs  poor,  by  fubjefting  them  to  the  heavieft 
penalties,  if  any  inftances,  properly  attefted, 
fhould  be  produced  of  their  leaving  any  diftrefled 
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objefts  to  fink  under  the  weight  of  their  mifcries, 
by  with-holding  their  jilTiftance,  when  it  Ihall  ap- 
pear that  the  cafe  had  been  made  known  to  them, 
and  application  made  for  relief  j  nay  although  the 
event  fhould  not  prove  fatal  to  the  unhappy  fuf- 
ferer,  any  unjuftifiable,  or  cruel  difregard  of  the 
diftrelTes  of  the  helplefs  poor,  fhould  be  liable  to 
a  proportionable  degree  of  cenfure  and  penalty. 
But  I  flatter  myfelf,  this  part  of  the  law  would 
feldom  want  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

The  fundamental  error  refpecTting  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  lies  principally  here  ;  that  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  our  laws  and  polity,  is  rather 
aimed  at  the  fupplying  their  necefilties,  and  pu- 
nifhing  their  diforders  and  offences,  after  they 
have  happened,  than  in  removing  and  preventing 
the  caufes  of  them  -,  and  until  feme  effcdual  alter- 
ation fhall  be  made  in  this  refpeft,  the  legiflature 
may  go  on  adopting  plan  after  plan ;  may  give 
juftices  of  peace  Hill  more  unlimited  powers 
for  enlarging  parifh  allowances  •,  may  enable  pa- 
rifhes  to  ere6l  work-houfes  of  their  own,  for  their 
reception  and  employment,  or  for  that  purpofe 
may  form  the  whole  nation  into  larger  diilridts : 
the  magiftrate  may  go  on  to  line,  imprifon,  and 
torture  with  corporal  punifhment  unhappy  of- 
fenders ;  may  fend  whole  fleets  of  them  into  ba- 
pifljmcnt  and  fiavery,  in  our  foreign  colonies  ; 
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may  put  a  final  period  to  their  violence  and  out- 
rage, by  the  mod  ignominious  death  :  and  to 
compleat  the  horrid  Icene,  may  cxpofe  their  car- 
cafes  on  gibbets,  as  a  warning  and  terror  to 
others,  until  he  is  weary  of  the  drudgery,  it  will 
all  aniount  to  nothing.  Men  that  have  been  fuf- 
fered  to  go  on  from  their  childhood  in  idlenefs 
and  vice,  if  they  are  not  reftrained  by  the  laws, 
will  continue  to  be  idle  and  vicious.  Hunger,  and 
thiift,  and  cold,  will  compel  them  to  look  out  for 
any  means,  be  they  ever  fo  dangerous,  of  removing 
thofe  inconveniencies  j  the  importunate  and  cla- 
morous calls  of  nature  will  be  heard  and  obeyed  ; 
they  will  admit  of  no  denial  or  delay  •,  the  work- 
houfes  and  jails  will  never  want  inhabitants  •,  the 
public  expence,  and  public  terror,  will  go  on  in- 
creafing. 

If  this  be  the  true  Hate  of  the  cafe,  furely  if 
any  regard  for  the  happinefs  and  fafety  of  man- 
kind, if  any  compafllon  for  the  miferies  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  is  left  among  men,  it  is  high 
time  to  look  out  for  a  remedy,  that  in  fome  mea- 
fure  may  be  adequate  to  fo  dangerous  and  univer- 
fal  a  dilbrder. 

In  every  country,  the  firft  magiftrate  is  to  be 
confidered,  as  the  political  father  of  all  his  people ; 
as  well  of  thofe  who  neglcd  and  violate  his  laws, 
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as  of  thofe  who  regard  and  obey  them  ;  the  re- 
fraftory  and  difobedient,  are  flill  refradory  and 
dilbbedient  children ;  nor  are  they  at  all  the  leis 
on  that  account  the  objefts  of  his  care  and  ten- 
dcrnels  •,  more  elpecialiy,  if  a  total  negledl  of  their 
moraL  and  condiitft,  has  naturally  led  them  into 
that  unhappy  fituation  ;  and,  to  complete  the 
public  mifmanagement,  every  temptation  befides 
been  thrown  in  their  way,  that  might  feduce  them 
into  difobedience  and  ruin. 

This  fundamental  error  does  not  only  prevail  in 
the  public  laws  and  polity  of  this  country,  but 
even  in  private  charities  the  fame  error  too  o-ene- 
rally  prevails. 

In  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom,  I  have 
heard,  there  are  five  or  fix  thoufand  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  very  loweft  of  the  people,  clothed 
and  educated  at  the  expence  of  private  perfons  ; 
the  males,  I  apprehend,  are  generally  inftruded 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  •,  the  females, 
in  reading,  knitting,  and  needle-work  ;  and,  I 
prefume,  both  of  them  may  be  continued  in  thefe 
places  of  education,  until  they  arrive  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  The  males,  during  the  whole  time 
of  their  reception,  are,  I  fear,  too  feldom  engaged 
about  any  thing  that  has  fo  much  as  the  appear- 
ance of  labour.     The  females,  indeed,  I  believe, 
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ire  generally  kept,  as  was  obferved  above,  foriifc 
confidcrable  part  of  their  time,  to  knitting,  or 
needle-work.  But  if  fome  meaner,  and  more  la- 
borious imployment,  efpecially  when  they  are  a 
little  grown  up,  could  be  found  for  them,  and 
take  place  of,  or  at  leaft  be  joined  along  with 
the  other,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  much  more 
fuitable  to  the  lownefs  of  their  birth  and  ftation^ 
and  have  a  natural  tendency  to  fit  them  for  thofe 
fervile  occupations,  which  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
providence  are  moft  likely  to  fall  to  their  (hare. 
And  in  order  thereto,  until  fome  fuch  proper  la- 
bour fiiall  be  procured  for  them,  the  abfence  from 
fchool,  both  of  the  males  and  females,  fhould  al- 
ways be  djfpenfed  with,  whenever  any  one  of  the 
truilees,  or  the  mailer  or  miftrefs,  fliall  be  fatis- 
fied  that  the  afliftance  of  their  labour  is  wanted 
at  home,  by  their  parents  or  friends,  either  for 
themfelves,  or  any  other  perfons.  And  indeed^ 
it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  thetruftees,  previous 
to  their  admitting  fuch  children,  to  prefs  it  upon 
their  friends  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  to  ufe  their 
utmoll  endeavours  to  find  out  fome  ufeful  labour 
or  other,  to  employ  them  about,  and  to  give  them 
to  underlland,  that  although  they  fhould  be  able 
10  fpare  them  only  an  hour  or  two  in  a  day,  they 
will  be  admitted  to  the  inflruftion  of  the  fchool ; 
always  taking  the  ftriclefl  care,  that  the  children 
dq  not  impofe  upon  them  byfalfe  pretences  j  and 
\  by 
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by  thefe  means,  there  might  be  fome  probability 
of  their  becoming  ufeful  fubjedts.  There  are 
many  induftrious  families,  m.uch  above  the  rank 
of  the  poor  people,  the  inftrudion  and  employ- 
ment of  whofe  children  we  have  now  under  con- 
Cderation,  who  think  their  own  fufficiently  edu- 
cated if  they  fpare  them  an  hour  or  two  in  an 
evening  for  that  pnrpofe,  after  the  various  em- 
ploymicnts  and  labours  of  .he  day  are  over.  Thefc 
poor  children  are  certainly  taken  out  of  that  rank 
and  order  wherein  providence  had  placed  them,  and 
muft  generally  be  left  either  deftitute  of  all  employ- 
ment and  provifion,  or  take  the  place  of  many  of 
the  children  of  more  induftrious,  reputable,  and 
deferving  parents  i  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  of 
thofe  very  perfons  who  had  contributed  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  education.  What  muft  be  the 
confequence  fhould  this  miftaken  charity  prevail 
univerially  ?  Who  will  be  left  to  do  the  labour 
and  drudgery  of  the  world  ?  I  am  afraid,  if  wc 
form  our  judgment  from  obfervation  and  expe- 
rience, we  muft  not  expe6t  that  the  habit  and. 
love  of  labour  vvill  be  eafily  acquired  by  thofe 
who  do  not  begin  to  let  about  it  until  the  ageof 
fourteen.  Young  perHms  fo  educated,  will  ge- 
nerally have  other  and  higher  views  :  but  how  are; 
thofe  expedations  to  be  fatisfied  ?  It  is  impof- 
fible  they  ftiould ;  there  is  not  room  left  for 
them.     Such  numbers  thrown  into  the  world  un- 
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acciiflomed  to  labour,  and  dcllitute  of  other 
means  of  fupport,  cannot  but  raife  very  alarm- 
ing apprehenfions  both  for  the  unhappy  objefts 
themfelves,  and  the  public. 

Whenever  cither  the  legiflature,  or  private  per^ 
fons,  employ  their  care  about  the  children  of  the 
Poor,  the  principal  parr  of  their  plan  fhould  be  to 
enure  them  to  the  lowett  and  moft  early  labour ; 
it  will  always  remain  the  ground  and  foundation 
of  every  other  virtue ;  the  good  effedbs  of  it  will 
accompany  them  through  every  ftation  and  pe- 
riod of  life.  All  other  teaching,  which  is  not 
accompanied  with  labour,  will  be  utterly  unpro- 
fitable both  to  themfelves  and  the  public.  The 
love  and  pra6tice  of  labour,  make  the  principal 
part  of  the  true  religion  of  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind. But  the  general  rules  here  recommended, 
are  by  no  means  intended  to  take  place  whenever 
perfons  of  fortune  and  ability  fhall  difcover  any 
ftriking  appearances  of  parts  and  genius  in  the 
children,  even  of  the  very  loweft  of  the  people. 

There  are  many  other  charitable  foundations  in 
the  metropolis,  originally  planned  and  fupported 
at  this  time  by  private  perfons ;  which,  in  fo  ex- 
tenfive  and  populous  a  city,  if  kept  within  due 
bounds  and  regulations,  are  both  laudable  and 
ufeful.     But,  furely,  thefe  things  may  be  carried 

too 
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too  far.  Should  the  fame  humour  prevail  the  next 
generation,  as  has  the  laft,  fliould  we  not  have 
reafon  to  be  afraid  of  the  confequences  ?  If  we 
once  come  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon people,  the  care  and  expence  of  educating 
and  fupporting  their  children,  and  make  the  pro- 
vifion  for  both  of  them  too  general  and  extenfive, 
under  every  circumilance  of  misfortune  and  infir- 
mity, from  whatever  caufes  they  fhall  arife,  whe- 
ther from  events  which  they  could  neither  fore- 
fee  nor  provide  againft,  or  from  idlenefs,  extra- 
vagance and  vice,  fhall  we  not  be  in  danger  of 
greatly  weakening,  or  perhaps  almoil  utterly  ef- 
fiicing  thofe  great  motives  to  frugality  and  induf- 
try,  originally  planted  by  providence,  for  the  wifeft 
purpofes,  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  viz.  The  defire 
of  procuring  for  ourfelves  a  comfortable  and  in- 
dependent fupport  in  ficknefs  and  in  health,  and 
the  love  and  care  of  our  offspring  ?  Should  we 
not  be  more  ufefully  employed  if  we  endeavoured 
to  find  out  fome  means  or  other  of  invigorating, 
and  calling  out  into  real  pra6lice,  thofe  great  and 
noble  principles,  and  motives  to  adion,  which, 
in  the  minds  of  too  many,  are  already  become 
languid,  and  almoft  effaced  ? 

There  was  a  time  within  the  memory  of  many 
perfons  now  living,  when  the  common  people  in 
general  had  too  much  fpirit  and  fenfc  of  fhame, 
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to  accept  charity  either  from  parilhes  or  hofpitals, 
but  thought  it  much  more  eligible  to  flruggle 
hard  to  make  ibme  provifion  by  their  frugality  and 
induftry,  againft  the  common  accidents  of  fick- 
nefs,  dearnefs  of  neceflaries,   and  want   of  em- 
ployment.    At  prefent  their  numbers  keep  them 
in  countenance,  and  they  crowd  the  doors  of  the 
church  wardens  and  overfeers,  and  fill  the  work- 
houfes  and  hofpitals,  without  the  leaft  fcruple  or 
remorfe  ',  infomuch,  that  if  an  exa6t  account  could 
be  procured  of  all  fuch  as  are  annually  fupported  or 
relieved  by  public  or  private  charities  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  and  a  comparifon  made  witb 
what  our  fituation  was  in  that  refpeft  about  half  a 
century  ago  y  at  which  time,  if  we  form  our  judg- 
ment from  the  yearly  bills  of  mortality,  I  appre- 
hend, the  city  wa&  nearly  as  populous  as  at  pre- 
fent •,  I  am  perfuaded  it  would  both  altoniih  and 
alarm    the  mod   fupine   and    inconfiderate.     By 
this  means  not  only  a   general  carelefsnefs,  and 
want  of  attention  to  their  own  well-being  and 
fupport,    and,    inftead  thereof,  a   total   reliance 
upon  the  public  for  every  thing  in  all  cafes  of 
diftrefs,  mud  neceffarily  be  introduced  j  but  alfo 
an  univerfal  meannefs,  and  degeneracy  from   our 
true  ancient  fpirit,  muft,  in  time,  prevail  among 
the  common  people  of  this  country. 

Another 
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Another  fnare  and  temptation  to  idlenefs,  ex- 
pence  and  vice,  laid  for  the  common  people,  is  \ 
the  great  and  ufelefs  number  of  public-houfes  • 
which  we  almoft  every  where  meet  with  •,  moft 
of  which,  not  being  wanted  for  real  convenience 
and  accommodation,  are  perverted  to  the  word 
and  moft  dangerous  abufes  •,  are  often  made  the 
receptacles  of  proftitutes,  pilferers  and  thieves, 
and  all  other  tranfg-reflbrs  of  the  laws  -,  or  at  leaft 
the  leducers  of  the  thoughtlefs  people  into  idle- 
nefs, gaming,  tippling,  and  the  fquandering  away 
thofe  fmall  earnings,  which  are  wanted  at  home 
foj  the  fupport  of  their  flarving  families,  and  too 
often  into  mortgaging  their  future  labour  to  gra- 
tify the  prefent  humour  of  riot  and  excefs ;  nor 
is  there,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  errors  in  the 
laws  and  polity  of  this  country,  fo  fruitful  a  fource 
of  evil,  nor  which  calls  more  loudly  upon  all  thofe 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  put  a  flop  to  fo 
univerfai  and  dangerous  a  contagion.  The  con- 
fideration  of  the  revenue  will  never,  furely,  be 
urged  as  a  motive  for  continuing  fo  deftruulive 
an  abufe  ;  even  fuppofing  any  perfons  could  form 
{q  wrong  and  partial  a  judgment  of  things,  as  to 
imagine  the  revenue  can  ever  fuffer,  upon  the 
whole,  by  changing  the  intemperance,  extrava- 
gance, and  idlenefs  of  the  common  people,  into 
fobriety,  frugality  and  induftry  •,  upon  which 
alone  the  riches  and  ftrength  of  the  nation  de- 
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pend.  Nor  can  there,  indeed,  be  adopted,  by 
Itatelmen,  a  more  weak  and  dangerous  error, 
than  to  llippofe,  that  doing  right,  can  ever  pofli- 
bly  be  attended  with  bad  confequences.  If  Truth 
and  Right  are  not  thofe  infallible  guides  which 
we  may  always  fafely  follow,  both  in  fpeculation 
and  pradice,  to  what  mull  we  have  recourfe  ? 
And,  contrary  to  tl^is  plain  and  unerring  rule,  if 
the  licencing  fuch  ulelefs  numbers  of  houfes  by 
public  authority,  as  can  have  no  pofTible  means 
of  fupport  but  by  corrupting  tlic  morals  of  the 
common  people,  and  introducing  every  kind  of 
vice  and  diforder,  is  not  cllablifliing  iniquity  by 
law,  I  am  at  a  lois  to  knov/  whit  can  be  cal- 
led fo. 

Whenever  we  fnall  be  difpofed,  in  earneft,  to  put 
a  Hop  to  this  dangerous  evil,  the  preient  method  of 
licencing  muft  be  entirely  altered.  As  the  inhabi- 
tants of  every  parifli  muft  be  the  beft,  and  generally 
the  onlyjudges  of  what  accommodations  of  this  fort 
arc  wantino;,  no  licence  fhould  ever  be  o;ranted  tor 
any  perfon  to  keep  a  public-houfe,  until  it  has 
been  previoufly  refolved  by  a  pariHi-meeting,  af- 
ter public  notice  given  in  the  church,  at  leaft  fix 
days,  for  that  purpofc,  that  fuch  a  houfe  is  want- 
ed in  that  place  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public,  and  that  the  perfon  mentioned  in  the  refolu- 
tioA  is  a  fit  peribn. 

If 
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If  this  method  was  fteadily  purfued,  thefe  hoiifes 
would  hardly  ever  exceed  the  number  that  was 
really  wanted,  nor  fall  into  improper  hands ; 
the  perfons  who  kept  them  would  always  be  en- 
abled to  procure  for  themfelves  a  fufficient  and 
reputable  livelihood,  without  being  under  the 
temptation  of  ufing  thofe  hurtful  and  dangerous 
methods  of  fupporting  themfelves,  which  are  too 
frequently  pradifed  under  the  prefent  manage- 
ment. Befides,  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
lecyiflature  to  have  fome  regard  to  the  great  num- 
ber  of  hands  that  are  rendered  ufelefs  to  the  com- 
munity by  this  unneceffiry  increafe  of  public- 
houfes.  For,  befides  the  man  and  his  wife,  when 
they  are  kept  by  married  perfons,  they  generally 
employ,  at  leaft,  one  fervant  -,  nor  is  the  con- 
verfation  and  examples,  to  be  met  with  in  thofc 
houfes,  at  all  calculated  to  prepare  their  chikircn 
to  make  induftrious  and  ufeful  fubjeds. 

Numberlefs  other  temptations  to  idlenefs  and 
expence,  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  thought- 
lefs  people,  either  by  the  pcrmiffion  or  conni- 
vance of  the  civil  magiftrate.  How  fcandalous 
is  it  to  fee  the  whole  country  laid  under  fuch 
heavy  contribution  by  thofe  itinerant  impoftors, 
who,  under  pretence  of  adminiftering  relief  in  all 
the  various  diforders  that  afBi<5l  mankind,  are  per- 
mitted to  erc(5l  public  ftages,  v,'here,  by  their  low 
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humour,  buffoonery,  and  other  various  dmufc- 
ments,  adapted  to  the  tafte  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  trinkets  of 
■fmall  vaUie,  by  way  of  lottery,  to  put  off  their 
pills  and  plaifters,  in  open  violation  of  the  laws, 
the  ignorant  multitude  are  drawn  tocrether,  and 
cheated  both  of  their  money,  time,  and  health, 
and  frequently  led  alfo  into  other  expences.  Nor 
do  thefe  infamous  frauds  confitl  in  trifling  fums  •, 
it  is  not,  I  apprehend,  very  unufual  to  fee  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds,  and,  perhaps,  fome- 
times  more,  in  one  market-day,  picked  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  very  loweft  of  the  people,  by  thefe 
Charlatans.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the 
various  cheats  and  impoftors  that  are  fuffered  to 
delude  the  credulous  people. 

I  muff  not  omit  to  take  notice,  in  this  place^  of 
another  great  encouragement  to  idlenefs  and  vice  5 
I  mean  the  general  permiffion  given  to  common 
beggars  to  impofe,  by  their  various  arts,  upon  the 
•benevolence  and  humanity  of  the  people.  The 
money  levied  upon  the  public  by  the  different 
fefts  of  Mendicants,  is  much  more  conflderable, 
I  apprehend,  than  men  generally  imagine.  We 
are  told  they  have  formed  themfelves  into  a  re- 
gular conftitution,  with  their  lav/s,  their  magif- 
Trates,  their  provincial  and  general  affemblies, 
^here  tfieir  peculiar  interefts  and  concerns  are  de- 
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bated  and  fettled.  Whether  their  political  infti- 
tutions,  and  internal  government,  may  be  car- 
ried to  fuch  lengths  and  degrees  of  perfection  as 
fome  men  have  imagined,  I  know  not  •,  but  that 
the  fuffering  fuch  grofs  impofitions,  and  dange- 
rous abufes,  to  be  carried  on  without  any  notice 
being  taken  by  the  public,  or  any  reflraint  from 
the  civil  magiftrate,  is  contrary  to  found  policy, 
and  muft  be  the  occafion  of  great  licentioufnefs, 
diforder,  and  unnecefTary  expence,  can  admit  of 
no  doubt :  and  that,  whenever  any  effectual  re- 
medy ihall  be  found  out,  and  Iteadily  applied,  it 
muft  become  a  very  great  and  interefting  acquifi- 
tion  to  the  national  ftrength  ;  as  the  public  detri- 
ment arifing  from  this  abufe  is  two-fold,  both  in 
the  contributions  thefe  vagabonds  raife  upon  the 
induftrious  common  people,  for  it  is  from  that 
quarter  their  encouragement  principally  arifes, 
and  in  the  lofs  of  their  labour.  And,  indeed,  fo  long 
as  the  Poor  Ihall  be  fuffered  to  procure  for  them- 
ielves  fubfiftence  by  thefe  illegal  and  dangerous 
methods,  all  attempts  towards  enforcino-  a  more 
general  fpirit  of  order  and  induftry  among  the 
idle  part  of  the  common  people,  will  ever  prove 
vain  and  unfuccefsful.  Some  effectual  check,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  given  to  fuch  hurtful  and  dange- 
rous mifapplicationof  the  public  benevolence,  by 
enlarging  the  rewards  to  all  fuch  perfons  as  fhall 
apprehend  and  deliver  them  into  the  cuftody  of 
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a  pcacc-ofHcer,  to  be  conveyed  by  him  before  the 
civil  niagiftrate  -,  by  enforcing  fuch  penalties  upon 
all  pariihes  where  thefe  drolling  mendicants  Ihall 
be  relieved,  and  fuch  punifhmcnts  upon  the  of- 
fenders, as  fhall  fcem  proper  to  the  wifdom  of  par- 
liament. 

But  the  mod  daring  offence  againft  public  order 
and  decency,  and  which  demands  immediate  re- 
drefs,  is  the  fcandalous  permifTion  of  common 
proflitutes  to  infefl:  the  ftreets  of  the  metropolis  j 
a  reproach  upon  civil  government  and  good  man- 
ners without  example,  I  apprehend,  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  The  fecret  haunts  and  dark 
retreats  of  Icwdnefs  and  debauchery,  perhaps, 
may  not  fo  eafilybe  ferretted  out-,  but  where  the 
offence  is  committed  before  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  the  fuffering  fuch  infamous  abufes  to  go 
unpunifhed,  can  admit  of  no.excufe.  Moft  dan- 
gerous and  deplorable,  indeed,  is  the  fituation  of 
the  poor  inconfiderate  people  !  as  foon  as  the  pub- 
lic houfe  has  turned  them  out,  heated  and  pre- 
pared for  any  thing  that  may  offer,  the  profti- 
tute  flands  ready  in  the  ftreet  to  lay  hold  of  them, 
and  feize  what  the  publican  had  left,  and  then 
fend  them  home  to  mourn  at  leifure  over  their 
empty  pockets  and  ruined  health.  The  magif- 
trate  himfelf  is  not  in  a  fituation  much  to  be  en- 
vied, who  is  obliged  to  put  the  laws  in  execu- 
tion. 
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tion,  and  punifh  unhappy  thoughtlcfs  men  -,  who 
through  a  total  want  of  public  care,  and  by  fuf- 
fering  every  poffible  temptation  to  be  thrown  in 
their  way,  have  been  ahnoft  unavoidably  feduced 
from'.their  duty,  and  drawn  into  ruin. 

Another  public  error  become  now  almoft  uni- 
verfal,  is  the  introduction  of  foreign  teas,  inltead 
of  the  wholefome  produce  of  our  own  country. 
It  is  furely  the  moft  unexampled  and  unnatural 
policy  to  fuffer  the  whole  body  of  the  common 
people,  efpecially  females  of  every  age,  to  make 
at  lead  one  meal  a  day  upon  a  pernicious  drug, 
which  grows  in  the  remoteft  parts  of  Afia,  and 
traverfes  two  thirds  of  the  globe  before  it  reaches 
this  country  :  a  drug  which  inftead  of  adminifter- 
ing  nourilhment  and  flrength,  generally  leaves 
thofe  that  make  ufe  of  it  weakened  and  difpirited, 
and  by  that  means  naturally  introduces  the  love 
and  habit  of  ftrong  liquors,  as  a  prelcnt  relief. 
Befides  the  price  of  the  tea  and  fugar,  which 
would  go  a  good  way  towards  the  fupport  of  a 
poor  family,  and  without  reckoning  the  lofs  of 
time  ufual  upon  thefe  gofliping  occafions  ;  there 
is  another  great  additional  expence  of  fewel  upon 
this  account  alone ;  the  butter  alfo  which  ac- 
companies this  abfurd  meal  is  generally  too  ex- 
penfive  a  food  for  the  common  ufe  of  the  Poor ; 
aud  fuch   is   the  infatuation   of  thefe   unhappy 
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people,  that  they  will  rather  fiifFer  themfelvcs  and 
their  children  to  be  reduced  to  the  greateft  extre- 
mities of  diftrefs,  by  the  want  of  common  necef- 
iaries,  than  give  up  this  favourite  beverage.  All 
men  fee  and  lament  the  evil,  but  no  one  hardly  fo 
much  as  thinks  of  a  remedy.  What  objedtion 
could  be  made,  if  all  perfons  who  have  no  otlier 
way  of  fupporting  themfclves  and  families,  except 
by  their  frugality  and  induftry,  were  fubjeded  to 
a  penalty  of  forty  fhillings,  upon  proof  that  any 
tea  had  been  found  or  ufed  in  their  houfes,  with- 
out a  Hccncc,  for  which  each  family  fhould  pay 
ten  {hillings  annually,  or  more,  if  that  Ihould  not 
be  found  fufficient  to  prevent  the  ufe  of  it  ?  It  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  that  the  duty  upon  tea  would 
iuffer  much  upon  this  account,  as  the  fmuggler 
alnioft  wholly  ingrofles  this  fet  of  cuftomers.  If 
thcfe  licences  were  not  confined  to  the  common 
people,  but  made  general,  the  good  ai-ifing  to  the 
public,  by  reftraining  them  from  fo  hurtful  and 
expenfive  a  diet,  would  be  fo  great  and  acceptable, 
that  few,  I  apprehend,  would  complain. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  very  blameable 
remifihefs,  and  want  of  attention  to  the  indifpen- 
fible  cares  and  duties  they  owe  to  their  diftrefled 
families,  have  been  encouraged  and^  introduced 
among  the  common  people,  and  confequently  the 
public  expence  greatly  increafed,  by  the  delufions 
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of  certain  vain  and  fanatical  teachers,    who  are 
greatly  muhiplied  of  late  years  i  and  who  have 
perplexed    many    well-meaning    chriftians    with 
their  explanations   of  doctrines  concerning  pre- 
deftination,  faith,   and  fatisfadion    for  fin,  in  a 
manner  not  only  inconfiftent  with  the  v/hole  tenor 
of  the   holy    Scriptures,   but   likewife  with  the 
juftice  and   goodnefs  of  almighty  God ;  and  in- 
deed fo  as  to  make  all  religion,  and  all  attempts 
towards  any  advancements  in  piety  and  virtue, 
fo  far  as  regards  our  fu/ure  condition,  unnecef- 
fary  and  ufelefs.     By  which  means,  on  one  hand, 
many  pious  people  have  been  driven  to  great,  and 
ev^en  fatal  defpondency,  by  not  perceiving  within 
themfelves  thofe  internal  feelings  of   the  divine 
favour  and  acceptance,  which  had  been  defcribed 
to  them,  as  the  neceffary  tokens  of  a  favino-  faith. 
Whereas  in  truth,  the  faith  of  pious,  virtuous, 
and  fincere  chriftians,  cannot  pofiibly  be  dange- 
roufly  erroneous,  or  dilpleafing  to  almighty  God ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  foundation  has 
undoubtedly  been  given  for  ignorant  and  enthu- 
fiaftical  peribns,  to  make  themfelves  eafy,  under 
the  moft  unjuftifiable    irregularities  of  pradice, 
by  laying  unwarrantable  ftrefs  and  dependence 
upon  certain  modes  of  believing.     For  notwith- 
ftanding  a  fincere,   unprejudiced,  and  careful  in- 
quiry   after    all  fuch    things   as   we   are  bound 
either  to   believe  or  pradifc,  is  very  commend- 
able, 
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able,  and  indeed  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  men, 
according  to  their  different  abilities  and  oppor- 
tunities, yet  the  bare  afient  of  the  mind  to  any 
religious  truths  whatever,  as  it  docs  not  depend 
on  the  will,  but  neceflarily  and  irrefiftibly  follows 
the  force  of  fuch  evidence  as  fhall  appear,  and, 
which  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  generally  given  by 
thefe  deluded  people  upon  trull,  without  any  fuf- 
jicient  evidence,  or  previous  inquiry  at  all,  can- 
not pofTibly  be  a  matter  of  merit  in  itielf  ^  and  is  fo 
far  from  being  any  atonement,  or  excufe  foV  vi- 
cious indulgences,  or  the  negleft  of  any  moral 
duties,  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  greatell:  pof- 
fible  aggravation.  As  the  Sacred  Writings,  in  order 
to  guard  againft  fuch  vain  imaginations,  and 
dangerous  follies  of  men,  do  not  fail  to  prefs  it 
upon  their  minds,  in  the  moft  emphatical  manner, 
to  have  no  expeftation  of  obtaining  the  favour  of 
God  by  any  other  means  whatever,  except  by  the 
conftant  and  uniform  practice  of  righteoufnefs, 
holinefs,  and  purity  of  life  j  and  that  he  will  not 
accept  of  any  thing  in  their  (lead  -,  and  that  all 
faith  without  them  •,  all  attendances  upon  any  re- 
ligious inftitutions  j  all  ceremonies,  rites  and  ob- 
fervances  whatever,  to  the  negled  of  thefe  great 
and  indifpenfible  duties,  which  are  of  unalterable 
and  eternal  obligation,  as  having  their  foundation 
in  the  very  nature  and  reafon  of  things,  and  are 
the  rule  by  which  even  God  himfelf  vouchfafes  to 
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regulate  his  dealings  towards  all  his  creatures,  arc 
not  only  vain  and  ulelcls,  but  ant  abomination  in 
his  fight.  Which  things,  indeed,  are  fo  evident  in 
themfelves,  fo  agreeable  to  right  reafon,  and  our 
genuine  uncorrupted  notions  of  the  wifdom,  the 
the  juftice,  and  holinefs  of  the  fupreme  governor 
of  the  world,  that,  if  men  through  inexcufablc 
vanity  and  careleflnefs  did  not  give  up  their  un- 
derfhandings  to  be  mifguided  and  over-ruled  by 
the  moft  unreafonable  prejudices,  or  by  the  do- 
minion of  fome  favourite  lulls,  they  could  not 
poflibly  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  betrayed  into  fuch 
grofs  and  dangerous  corruptions. 

I  could  wifii,  for  the  honour  of  my  country,  I 
might  allov/  myfelf  to  throw  a  veil  over  thofc 
fcenes  of  idlencfs,  diforder,  and  licentioufnefs  of 
every  kind,  which  arc  encouraged  and  promoted 
at  eledions  for  members  of  parliament  i  but  thefc 
pradices  have  too  confiderable  a  fhare  in  corrupt- 
ing the  morals  of  the  people,  and  the  reputation, 
fafety,  and  happinefs  of  the  prefent,  and  future 
ages,  are  too  nearly  concerned  to  excufe  my  being 
filent.  For,  notwithftanding  that  honourable 
houfe,  with  a  zeal  and  fpirit  becoming  true  pa- 
triots, have  at  all  times  difcouraged  every  kind  of 
undue  influence  at  the  eledions  of  their  members, 
and  have  guarded  all  approaches  to  that  afylum 
of  Bririfn  liberty,  with  every  banicr  that  human 
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caution  could  fuggeft ;  and  although  it  may  be 
very  true,  that-  even  thofe  gentlemen,  whofe 
eledions  feem  to  be  altogether  fecure,  and  who 
may  be  faid  to  be  almofl  out  of  the  very  reach  of 
oppofition,  as  they  are  chofen  by  voters,  who  in 
general  hold  immediately  under  them,  and  depend 
in  great  meafure  upon  them,  m.ay  notwithftand- 
ing,  by  the  prevalence  of  cuilom,  find  themfelves 
obliged  to  be  at  fome  confiderable  expence  in 
providing  fuitable  entertainment  for  them,  about 
the  time  of  eledlon,  and  perhaps  at  other  times 
occafionally  ;  and  although  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that 
thefe  things  were  otherwifc,  yet  in  all  this  if  mat- 
ters are  kept  within  due  and  moderate  bounds, 
there  may  be  no  very  great  harm ;  as  a  confider- 
able part  of  that  money  might  probably  be  ex- 
pended, in  fome  flrape  or  other,  among  the  fame 
fort  of  people,  during  the  courfe  of  a  parliament, 
by  neighbouring  gentlemen  of  fortune,  bene- 
volence, and  hofpitality,  if  the  election  was  out  of 
the  queftion.  And  although  many  gentlemen  of 
character  and  great  worth,  contrary  to  their  ori- 
ginal defign,  and  the  approbation  perhaps  of  their 
own  minds,  may  fometimes  be  infenfibly  led  into 
the  moft  expenfive  and  unjuftifiable  meafures, 
when  they  meet  with  what  they  call  unreafonable 
and  unnatural  oppofition  ;  and  which  moft  men 
are  apt  to  palliate  with  the  pretence  that  it  is  done 
in  their  own  defence  j  and  that  it  is  always  fair 
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and  allowable  to  fight  men  at  their  own  weapons. 
And  although  the  gentlemen  who  begin  the  op- 
pofition  generally  pretend  their  principal  motive 
is  to  keep  others  out,  who  would  oppofe  their 
friends,  and  that  caufe,  which  all  men  claim  as 
the  caufe  of  liberty  and  their  country  -,  and  that 
if  one  fide  was  to  fit  ilill  and  quietly  look  on,  it 
would  become  in  fome  degree  a  fort  of  betraying 
their  truft,  and  leaving  their  enemies  at  full  liber- 
ty to  profecute  their  hurtful  fchemes  j  and  that 
the  zeal  of  agents  and- friends  often  carries  them 
beyond  the  inftructions  or  intentions  of  their  prin- 
cipals ;  and  which,  I  do  not  in  the  leafl  doubt, 
may  often    be   the    cafe  •,    yet,   whenever   thefe 
things    are  carried    to   undue  lengths,    and  the 
people  drawn  from  their  lawful  occupations,  not 
only  from  day  to  day,  and  v/eek  to  week,  but 
fometimes  perhaps  for  many  months  together,  to 
be  partakers  of  the  mod  dilbrderly  and  riotous  ex- 
cefles ;  and  are  often  feduced,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
by  more  corrupt  and  dangerous  temptations  ;  no 
motives  whatever  can  excufe  what  is  fo  apparent- 
ly wrong  in  itfelf ;   and  which  does  not  only  of 
neceflity  introduce  a  fpirit  of  idlenefs,  intempe- 
rance, and  proflitution,  together  with  perpetual 
animofities    and    ill   blood    among    the    neareft 
neighbours  and  bcfl  friends,  but  in  the  long  run, 
if  fome  remedy  fhall  not  be  found,  muft  fap  the 
very  foundations  of  our  moil  excellent  conftitu- 
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tion.  I  do  not  like  this  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come  of  it  j  it  is  a  moft  deftrudive  principle  ;  and 
carries  men,  if  they  follow  it  as  far  as  it  will  lead 
them,  to  the  moft  dangerous  and  pernicious  con* 
fequences. 

Non  tali  auxilh,  nee  defenforihus  ijlis 
Tempus  egeL- 

Tliefe  are  matters  well  worthy  the  moft  ferious 
attention  of  all  lovers  of  their  country.  For  when 
we  refleft  that  this  noble  fabric  of  liberty  and 
laws,  fo  wifely  planned  and  happily  ereded  by 
our  forefathers,  after  fo  many  glorious  ftruggles, 
and  defended  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  blood 
and  trealure,  and  which  has  been  delivered  down 
into  our  hands  whole  and  intire  as  a  moft  facred 
depofitum  •,  that  this  work  of  ages,  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  all  mankind  ;  this  laft  retreat  left 
upon  earth  for  freedom  and  public  happinefs ; 
that  this  only  pofleilion,  truly  worthy  the  purfuic 
and  contention  of  wile  and  virtuous  men,  is  in 
fuch  imminent  danger  of  being  torn  down  and 
trampled  upon,  and  this  reipeftable  and  enligh- 
tened nation  reduced  to  it's  ancient  ftate  of  dark- 
nefs,  fuperftition,  and  tyranny ;  and  all  this,  not 
by  the  fuperior  power  and  bravery  of  any  foreign 
enemy,  but  by  the  bafenefs  and  treafon  of  her  own 
unnatural  and  degenerate  fons  •,  I  own  the  melan- 
choly profped  deprefies  my  fpirits,.  and  fills  my 
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heart  with  fadnefs  and  folicitude  for  the  fate  of 
thofe  that  are  to  come  after  me.  Proititution, 
venaHty,  and  a  general  corruption  of  manners,  as 
unavoidably  tend  to  deprive  every  people  of  their 
liberty  and  independeney,  as  any  natural  caufes 
produce  their  effedls ;  and  although  our  cafe  at 
prefent  may  not  perhaps  be  altogether  defperate ; 
yet  if  fome  remedy  fhall  not  be  timely  applied, 
pur  ruin  cannot  poflibJy  be  removed  to  any  very 
great  diftance.  But  for  the  prefent  we  will  fhifc 
the  difagreeable  fcene,  and  flatter  ourfelves  with  the 
hopes,  that  that  auguft  aflembly,  the  ancient  and 
natural  guardian  of  liberty,  will  not  ceafe  endea- 
vouring to  put  fome  flop  to  fo  dangerous  and 
fpreading  a  contagion ;  and  that  men  of  known 
independency,  reputation,  and  abilities,  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  which,  if  we  are  not  wanting  to 
ourfelves  and  our  country,  are  always  to  be  found, 
may  be  fought  out  and  invited  to  fave  us  •,  who 
will  pay  a  more  juft  regard  to  their  own  dignity 
and  importance,  and  make  ufe  of  more  honed  and 
laudable  methods  of  recommending  themfelves  to 
our  approbation  and  confidence,  than  by  en- 
couraging, and  introducing  fuch  fhamelefs  fcenes 
of  riot,  intemperance,  and  general  confufion;  and 
tempting  men  of  all  degrees  to  proftitute  their 
confcience,  their  honour,  and  their  country  to  the 
mod  fordid  and  infamous  confiderations.  And  it 
were  to  be  wiflied  the  evil  would  always  flop  here  -, 
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the  mod  folemn  and  awful  appeal  the  laws  havebeca 
able  to  contrive  as  the  tcft  of  truth  among  men, 
may  always  be  demanded  •,  in  which  cafe  many 
perfons  muft  either  excufe  themfelves,  and  there- 
by publickly  acknowledge  their  bafcnefs  and  pro- 
ftitution,  or  go  thorough  ftitch  with  the  bufinefs, 
and  plunge  at  once  into  all  the  horrors  of  perjury  ; 
in  which  it  is  to  be  feared  thefe  corrupt  practices 
too  frequently  terminate.  Perhaps  if  the  civil 
magiftrate  on  thefe  occafions  was  always  impower- 
ed,  and  obliged  upon  information,  to  interpofe  his 
authority,  and  endeavour,  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
abilities,  to  enforce  induftry,  fobriety,  and  order, 
by  immediately  taking  away,  or  at  leaft  fufpend- 
ing,  the  licences  of  all  public  houfcs  whatever, 
whether  inns,  or  common  alehoufes,  except  for  the 
necelTary  accommodation  of  travellers,  which 
fliould  fuffer  fuch  diforders  and  excefies,  and  by 
in  Aiding  fuch  punifhments  upon  the  offenders  as 
the  laws  will  juftify,  it  might  be  a  probable  means 
of  preferving  not  only  the  health,  well-^being,  and 
morals  of  the  people,  but  at  the  fame  time  alio  the 
fortunes  of  the  candidates  from  being  fubjefted  to 
fuch  ruinous  expences,  by  thole  extravagant 
lengths  to  which  things  are  fometimes  carried. 
And  if  you  can  once  prevail  upon  the  people  to 
be  fober  and  induflrious,  their  fituation  and  cir- 
cumftances  will  of  courfe  be  fo  rrjuch  altered  for 
the  better,  that  they  will  not,  by  any  means,  lay  fo- 
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open  and  expofed  to  other  kinds  of  corruption. 
Befides,  as  on  many  occafions  of  vacancies  during' 
the  continuance  of  a  parliament  •,  but  more  efpc- 
cially  at  every  general  election,  great  numbers  of 
manufadurers,  artificers  and  other  labouring  men, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public,  as  well  as 
themfelves,  are  often  taken  from  their  families  and 
occupations,  and  conveyed  from  the  metropolis, 
and  other  places,  to  give  their  votes  in  the  moft 
diftant  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  by  the  dif- 
ferent candidates,  whenever  there  is  any  confider- 
able  contention.  Now  when  thefe  expences  come 
to  be  added  to  the  long  lift  of  all  the  others  that 
muft  necefiarily  be  incurred  upon  the  immediate 
feat  of  war,  they  fwcll  fometimes  to  fo  immenfe  a 
bulk,  that  few  men  who  have  not  tafted  of  the 
munificence  of  Afiatic  princes,  are  able  to  fupport 
them,  without  making  fuch  breaches  in  their  for- 
tunes as  they  may  never  afterwards,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  repair.  And  as  the  prefence,  or  abfence, 
of  all  fuch  voters  would  moft  probably  leave  the 
parties  concerned,  in  point  of  equality  of  votes, 
pretty  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation  they  were  be- 
fore i  if  all  fuch  conveyances,  at  the  expence  of 
candidates,  were  included  in  the  bribery  laws,  it 
might  become  a  moft  interefting  reformation 
both  for  the  candidates  themfelves,  the  voters, 
and  the  public. 

C  2  When- 
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Whenever  we  fliall  in  earneft  Cet  about  the  great 
^s?ork  of  reformation,  the  tafk  perhaps  may  not  be 
found  altogether  fo  difficult  or  impradicable  as  has. 
been  generally  imagined.  If  the  obftacles  that 
lie  in  the  way  have  been  owing  either  to  fome  ef- 
fential  defeds  in  the  laws,  or  to  the  want  of  pro- 
per care  and  attention  in  watching  over  the  beha- 
viour of  the  commoii  people,  the  cafe  cannot  be 
defperare.  But  then  we  muft  not  any  longer  coH' 
tinue  in  that  impolitic  and  unnatural  practice  of 
beginning  the  work  where  all  wife  legiQators  have 
left  off;  but  let  the  public  care  be  employed  for 
the  future,  rather  in  finding  out  means  for  pre-r 
venting  their  wants  and  diforders,  than  in  fo  pre- 
poilerous  a  manner  confining  our  whole  attention 
to  the  relieving  the  one,  and  punifhing  the  other 
after  they  have  happened.  And  until  this  fhall  b? 
done  with  fome  tolerable  degree  of  fuccefs,  th^ 
punifiiments  of  the  magiftrate  will  never  fuffici- 
ently  reftrain  men  from  diforder  and  violence  ; 
the  wants  and  diftrcflcs  of  the  poor  will  go  on  in- 
creafmg  together  with  the  public  expence. 

That  diforder  and  violence  muft  happen,  in 
fome  degree,  in  this  country  as  well  as  the  reft  of 
the  world;  that  there  will  remain  a  fufficient 
number  of  neceffitous  and  diftreffed  objeds  to  ex- 
ercife  our  benevolence  and  humanity,  is  always  to 
be  expected,  notwithftanding  we  do  every  thing 
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in  onr  power  to  prevent  it.  But  that  much  may 
be  done  if  we  are  not  wanting  to  curfelves  and 
the  public,  and  things  put  upon  a  far  better  foot- 
ing than  thi?y  are  at  prefent,  I  think  can  admit  of 
no  doubt. 

Thecare  and  attention  of  mankind  in  general,  are 
fo  totally  taken  up  and  employed  about  their  own 
concerns  and  interefts,  and  lb  little  in  reality  upon 
the  public  welfare,  where  it  is  not  immediately 
and  fenfioly  conneifted  with  their  own,  that  I  ap- 
prehend, as  things  now  ftand,  no  great  matters  are 
to  be  expeded  from  that  quarter,  notwithftanding 
mens  general  pretenfions  and  profeflions,  if  expe- 
rience did  not  prove  the  contrary,  would  incline 
us  to  hope  for  better  things. 

It  will  eafily  be  granted,  I  prefume,  that  the  true 
charadlers  of  the  common  people,  their  virtues  and 
vices,  their  induftry  and  idlenefs,  cannot  well  be 
thoroughly  known,  except  by  the  perfons  among 
whom  they  immediately  refide :  and  I  muft  beg 
leave  to  add,  except  the  fame  people,  who  are  al- 
moil  the  only  judges  and  witneffes  of,  and  mod 
materially  interefted  in  their  behaviour,  are  in 
fome  greater  degree  than  is  provided  for  by  any 
laws  at  prefent,  made  refponfible  for  the  condu6l 
of  the  common  people,  who  refide  within  each 
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particular  parifh,  we  (hall  never  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed  with  any  reafonable  expeftation  of  fuccefs. 

That  all  the  inhabitants  in  every  parilh,  who 
have  no  other  vifible  and  ufual  way  of  maintain- 
ing themfelves  and  families  except  their  frugality 
and  induflry,  whenever  they  are  obferved  to  fpend 
their  time  in  idlenefs,  and  run  into  diforders  and 
expences  that  cannot  be  lupported  by  honeft  and 
lawful  methods,  Should  be  accountable  fomewhere 
for  their  proceedings,  I  think  is  moft  reafonable. 
The  juflice  of  peace  is  undoubtedly  the  proper 
magiflrate  to  hear  and  judge  in  fuch  cafes.  The 
inhabitants  of  their  ov;n  and  neighbouring  pa- 
rifhes  are  generally  the  only  perfons  that  can  well 
be  fuppofed  capable  of  giving  true  information  -, 
if  this  magiftrate  has  not  already,  by  the  laws  in 
being,  fufficicnt  powers  to  enquire  and  regulate 
in  fuch  manner  as  fhall  appear  reafonable  and  pro- 
per to  preferve  the  good  order  and  fafety  of  the 
public,  it  is  high  time  that,  fo  far  as  is  confident 
with  the  genius  and  freedom  of  the  laws  of  this 
country,  he  (hould  be  enabled  to  reftrain  men 
from  idlenefs,  intemperance,  and  difordcr,  and  by 
fome  means  or  other  oblige  them  to  be  induftri- 
ous,  fober,  and  peaceable,  and  to  endeavour  to 
the  befl:  of  their  abilities  to  fupport  themfelves 
and  families  •,  or  that  they  fbould  be  liable  to  fome 
degree  of  cenfure  and  punifhmcnt  if  they  fhould 
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prove  refractory ;  it  certainly  would  be  the  moft 
friendly  and  benevolent  rellraint,  it  would  in 
other  words  be  obliging  them  to  be  independent 
and  happy.  And  fome  effectual  regulations  and 
reftraints  of  this  fort  are  become  the  more  abfo- 
^utcly  and  indifpenfibly  necelTary,  as  we  have 
found,  to  our  great  misfortune  and  coil,  by  the 
experience  of  ages,  what  little  influence  and  ef- 
fed  the  fufferings  and  examples  of  others  have 
upon  the  minds  and  practice  of  inconfiderate 
men,  when  idlenefs  and  vice,  through  a  total  want 
of  public  care,  have  been  once  permitted  to  be- 
come habitual  and  inveterate. 

But  this  whole  plan  will  want  fpirit  and  activity, 
if  the  inhabitants  of  every  parifh  fhall  not  be  made 
accountable  to  the  public,  for  the  behaviour  of 
the  common  people  that  refide  among  them.  But 
this  can  never  be  carried  into  general  pra(5lice,  fo 
as  to  bring  about  any  tolerable  degree  of  reforma- 
tion, except  their  neglect  of  fo  great  and  impor.- 
tiint  a  duty  be  attended  with  certain  and  imme- 
diate lofs  to  themfelves.  This  will  operate  with 
greater  force  upon  the  minds  of  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, than  any  fancied  notions  of  patriotifm  and 
public  fpirit,  or  than  any  apprchenfions  of  expence 
and  danger,  that  are  removed  to  a  great  diftance, 
and  perhaps  at  laft  thought  to  be  in  fome  degree 
uncertain. 
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As  things  now  ftand,  any  inhabitant  may  go  ort 
from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  to  be  as  idle  as 
he  pleaies  -,  may  fpend  his  time  and  money  in  riot 
and  diforder  in  public  houfes,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment and  diftrefs  both  of  himfelf  and  his  family  ; 
may  totally  abfent  himfelf  from  all  places  of  pub- 
lic worfhip  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  i  or 
be  notorioiifly  guilty  of  the  moil:  profane  and 
daring  impieties :  nay,  although  he  is  publicly 
known  to  be  a  common  poacher,  or  fmuggler,  by 
which  illegal  pra6lices,  and  dangerous  connec- 
tions, young  unexperienced  thoughtlefs  men  are 
fatally,  and  almoft  infenfibly,  led  into  every  kind' 
and  degree  of  criminal  praftice  •,  or  although  he 
Ihould  give  the  fbrongeft  realbns  to  fufpedt  him  of 
more  dangerous  breaches  of  the  laws  j  yet  if  he 
does  not  apply  to  the  parifh  for  relief,  he  may  ge- 
nerally go  on,  to  the  terror  of  every  one,  without 
any  enquiry  being  made  into  his  behaviour  by  the 
inhabitants,  or  any  reftraint  from  the  civil  magi. 
Urate ;  notwithftanding  all  around  him,  who  fee 
OF  hear  of  his  proceedings,  expe6l  every  day  when- 
thele  things  will  terminate  in  his  own  ruin,  and 
bring  his  diftrefied  family  a  ftanding  charge  upoa 
the  parifh.  Surely  if  any  method  can  be  thought 
on,  confiftent  with  our  confticution  and  the  fpirit 
of  our  laws,  to  draw  unhappy  thoughtlefs  men 
from  fuch  miferable  and  dangerous  circumftances, 
and  lead  them  by  degrees  to  habits  of  fobriety  and 
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honeft  induftry,  no  difficulties  fhould  difcoiirage 
us  from  ufing  our  utmoll  endeavours  to  connpleat 
io  falurary  a  work.  The  public  fafety  demands 
it  at  our  hands ;  the  diftrefles  and  miferies,  and 
too  frequently  the  final  ruin  of  thefe  unfortunate 
people,  call  loudly  upon  us  to  refcue  them  fromfo 
dangerous  a  fituation.  But  this  can  never  be  ex- 
pe6led  until  every  parifh  Ihall  keep  a  better  look-j 
out,  and  endeavour  more  efiedlually  to  djfcourage 
every  tendency  in  the  common  people  towards  the 
firft  caufes  of  thefe  diforders.  It  will  always  be 
their  intereft,  as  well  as  duty,  to  fee  this  neccf- 
fary  work  carried  into  effcftual  execution ;  but 
it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  no  fufficient  remedy 
will  ever  be  found  that  miay  give  any  confiderable 
check  to  fo  confirmed  and  inveterate  an  evil,  unlefs 
the  legiilature  fhall  awaken,  and  excite  the  minds 
of  men  to  promote  their  own,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic fafety,  by  making  their  neglcd  of  this  moft 
elTential  duty  attended  with  certain  and  imme- 
diate lofsto  themfelves.  I  would,  therefore,  be? 
leave  to  propofe  it  to  the  confideration  of  parlia- 
ment, whenever  any  common  perfon,  who  has  no 
other  vrfible  way  of  providing  for  himfelf  and  fa- 
mily except  his  frugality  and  induflry,  fhall  be" 
convided  of  any  capital  felony,  or  of  poaching, 
hedge-breaking,  robbing  of  rivers  or  ponds  of 
fifh,  dealing  of  fow^ls,  deer-ftealing,  fmuggling,,  or 
any  other  criminal  breach  of  the  laws  j  or  of  no- 
torious 
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torious  idlenefs,  drunkennefs,  or  profane  curfing 
and  fwearing,  or  of  being  an  habitual  abfentec 
from  all  places  of  public  worlhip  -,  whether  the 
parifh  where  fuch  pcrlbn  ufually  refides,  (hould 
not  be  fubjefl  to  a  penalty  in  proportion  to  the 
heinoufnefs  of  the  offence.  Perhaps  if  the  fine 
for  robbery  or  burglary,  or  any  other  capital  of- 
fence, was  fet  at  twenty  pounds,  it  would  not  be 
too  high  -,  nor  do  I  apprehend  that,  in  any  crimi- 
nal cafe  whatever,  it  fhould  be  put  lower  than 
five  pounds.  Thefe  unhappy  delinquents  never 
fail  to  give  fufficient  notice  long  beforehand  of 
what  we  may  moft  reafonably  expedb  either  from 
their  idlenefs,  extravagance,  or  fome  other  fufpi- 
cious  circumftances.  It  is  therefore  the  moft  rea- 
fonable  thing  in  the  world,  that  the  very  people 
through  whofe  negligence  alone  thele  dangers  and 
diforders  have  been  brought  upon  the  public,{hould 
be  made  fenfiblc  of  it  in  fuch  manner  as  may  pro- 
bably oblige  them  to  be  more  careful  for  the  fu- 
ture, more  efpecially  as  it  is  impoflible,  in  the 
nature  and  order  of  things,  that  the  behaviour 
of  the  common  people  fhould  be  watched  over 
and  regulated  with  the  leaft  profpetfl  of  fuccefs, 
by  any  perfons  whatever,  except  by  thofe  among 
whom  they  generally  and  immediately  refide. 

Something  of  this   fort  is  already  eftablifhed 
by  law  in  the  cafe  of  robberies  between  fun  and 
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iun,  by  levying  upon  the  county  where  the  fa6t 
was  committed,  the  fum  that  was  loft,  although 
it  ihould  be  ever  lb  confiderable  ;  which  feems  to 
bear  much  harder  upon  counties  and  hundreds, 
than  the  law  here  propofed,  as  the  robber  very 
probably  might  not  refide  among  them  j  and  if 
he  had,  the  diftrid  charged  with  the  repayment  of 
the  money,  is  generally  too  extenfive  to  be  capa- 
ble, by  the  prefcnt  laws,  of  having  any  fufficient 
care  or  infpedlion  taken  into  the  behaviour  of  all 
the  inhabitants. 

Many  parilhes  alfo,  have  offered  and  paid  re- 
wards for  the  apprehending  and  convicting  offen- 
ders, full  as  high  as  the  penalties  here  propoied. 
Much  higher  are  fettled  by  avft  of  parliament,  and 
higher  ftill  are  frequently  advertilcd  by  fecret?_ 
ries  of  ftate,  and  other  public  and  private  autho- 
rity for  the  fame  purpofes,  which  are  often,  with- 
out doubt,  of  great  fervice  to  the  community.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  pariihes,  whether  they 
pay  the  money  in  rewards  or  penalties,  but  the 
good  influence  the  method  here  propofed  muft 
probably  have  over  the  minds  of  the  people  more 
than  the  other,  and  its  natural  tendency  to  pro- 
mote induftry,  fobriety,  and  orderly  behaviour,  I 
flatter  myfelf,  can  hardly  be  difputed.  Rewards 
for  the  apprehending  and  convicting  offenders, 
muft  undoubtedly  make  their  fituation  much  more 
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cJangerous,  and  often  be  the  means  of  bHngirig 
them  to  fpeedy  punifhment,  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
per they  fhould  be  continued  j  but  the  great  and 
beneficent  work  of  preventing  thofe  mifchiefs  and 
diforders  from  falling  upon  the  public,  and  un- 
happy thoughtlefs  men  from  being  brought  into 
fuch  miferable  and  dangerous  circumftances,  is 
totally  left  undone. 

That  no  negle(5t  may  happen  in  regard  to  a  due 
examination  being  made  into  the  condu6l  and 
ftate  of  the  common  people,  every  parifli  fliould 
be  obliged  to  that  duty  half  yearly  at  leaft ;  and 
in  large  and  populous  parifhes,  perhaps,  quarter- 
ly, or  oftner  if  found  neceflary,  and  to  report  to 
the  juftices  at  the  quarter  or  petty  feflions,  or 
otherwife  to  any  juftice  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  fhould  be  impowercd  to  proceed  againft  idle- 
nefs,  drunkennefs,  or  any  other  diforderly  beha- 
viour. And  that  every  parifh,  in  cafe  of  negleft, 
fhould  be  fubjeft  to  fuch  penalty  as  to  the  legifla- 
ture  fhall  feem  proper. 

It  is  abfolutely  necefTary  that  this  duty  fhould 
be  well  attended,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  a  few 
or  low  hands,  which  would  in  a  great  meafure 
defeat  the  influence  and  weight  of  their  meeting 
together.  If  fuch  Inhabitants  as  fhall  be  appoint- 
ed to  this  fervice,  were  fubjefled  to  a  fmall  pe- 
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nalty  for  non-attendance,  to  be  divided  among 
thofe  that  fliall  be  prefent ;  or,  perhaps,  if  fome 
allowance  was  made  by  the  parilh  for  attending 
this  very  material  duty,  they  might  find  their 
account  in  it. 

At  each  of  thefe  meetings,  whether  half  yearly, 
quarterly,  or  oftener,  the  names  of  all  the  com- 
mon people,  whether  houfe-keepers  or  inmates, 
together  with  the  names  of  all  fuch  perfons  who 
Ihall  keep  public-houfes,  or  entertain  poor  lodgers, 
fhould  be  called  over  -,  at  which  times  the  parilh- 
piRcers,  together  with  the  beadle,  in  fuch  parifties 
wl^re  they  employ  one,  fhould  always  be  prefent, 
that  they  may  be  ready  to  give  fuch  information 
as  may  have  come  to  their  knowledge  concerning 
the  behaviour  of  any  perfon  whofe  name  has  been 
called  over.  And  it  fhould  particularly  be  en- 
joined the  beadle  and  other  officers,  to  employ 
themfelves  diligently  in  getting  the  beft  infight 
they  are  able  into  the  true  ftate  of  the  common 
people ;  and  when  any  complaint  is  intended  to 
be  made  either  by  the  parifh-officers  or  others,  the 
perfons  againft  whom  the  complaint  is  deCgned, 
fhould  have  previous  notice,  and  be  obliged  to 
attend,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  hear  and  an- 
fwer  for  themfelves. 

Upon 
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Upon  thefe  occafions  great  difcretioii  is  necef- 
fary  in  thole  inhabitants  who  fhall  be  appointed  to 
this  duty,  among  whom  the  minifler  of  the  parifh 
ouo-ht  always  to  be.  one.  All  kind  of  harfhnefs 
and  bitternefs  of  reproof  fliould  by  all  mearis  be 
avoided,  even  the  moft  obftinate  and  refra6tory 
fiiould  be  left  without  any  jull  caufe  of  complaint 
on  that  ccount  ;  and  whenever  they  oblige  us 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  civil  magiftrate  for  fur- 
ther alTiftance  to  carry  the  laws  into  execution,  it 
ihould  appear  to  be  done  with  the  greateft  reluc- 
tance and  regret,  in  order  that  every  one  may  fee, 
and  be  convinced,  that  nothing  but  their  own 
real  happinefs  and  trueft  interefts,  which  are  ne- 
celfarily  and  unalterably  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic utility  and  fafety,  had  any  fhare  in  our  pro- 
ceedings J  and,  whenever  it  fhould  appear  that 
our  kind  and  paternal  admonitions  were  attended 
with  a  fuitable  influence  upon  their  behaviour,  it 
niight  be  very  proper  if  pariihes  were  enabled  to 
apply,  out  of  the  poors-rate,  fuch  fmall  rewards 
as  might  encourage  men  to  continue  in  well-doing, 
and  alio  remain  a  reputable  token  of  the  public 
approbation. 

And  that  an  inquiry  into  the  ftate  and  beha- 
viour of  the  common  people,  may  be  made  ea- 
fier  to  the  inhabitants,  whoever  has  already,  or 
Ihall  at  any  time  hereafter,  lett  a  dwelling-houfe 
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to  Any  perfon  who  has  no  other  vifible  means  of 
fupporting  himfclf  and  family  except  his  frugality 
and  labour,  he  (hould  be  obliged  immediately  to 
give  in  his  name  and  employment,  together  with 
an  account  of  what  family  he  has,  to  the  church- 
warden or  overfeer  of  the  poor  -,  and  in  like  man- 
ner all  perfons  who  entertain  inmates  of  the  fame 
rank,  fhould  be  laid  under  the  fame  obligation ; 
and  notice  likewife  fhould  always  be  given,  when- 
ever fuch  inhabitants  fhall  quit  fuch  houfes  or 
lodgings.  And  if  any  perfon  whatever,  who  hires 
cither  a  houfe  or  lodging,  Ihall  dare  to  do  it  un- 
der a  falfe  name,  the  penalty  ought  to  be  very  fe- 
vere  •,  by  which  means  delinquents  and  fufpedled 
perfons,  and  all  others,  muft  either  expofe  them- 
felves  to  the  rifk  of  fuch  penalties,  or  make  it 
much  eafier  for  the  public  to  find  them  out,  when- 
ever they  (ball  fee  occafion  -,  as  their  names  and 
employment,  together  with  an  account  of  what 
family  they  have,  muft  ftand  in  the  book  of  fome 
pariOi  or  other.  And,  in  order  to  induce  all  per- 
fons to  be  more  cautious,  and  make  due  inquiry 
beforehand,  it  is  highly  rcafonable  that  the  owners 
of  fuch  houfes,  and  all  perfons  who  fhall  let  out 
poor  lodgings,  Ihould  be  made,  in  fome  meafure, 
accountable  to  the  parilh  for  the  behaviour  of 
fuch  people  as  they  fhall  think  proper  to  in- 
troduce. 

And 
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And  whenever  it  fliall  happen  that  an  inhabi- 
tant of  any  parilli  Ihall  be  convicted  of  any  breach 
of  the  law,  and  it  fhali  appear  to  the  magiftrate 
before  whom  fuch  offender  fhall  be  tried,  that  no 
regular  inquiry  had  been  made  into  the  ftate  and 
behaviour  of  the  common  people  within  fix  kalen- 
dar  months,  or  otherwife,  as  direded  by  law  j  in 
.all  fuch  cafes,  the  parifh  which  fhall  have  neg- 
,]£^ed  fo  neceflary  a  duty,  fhould  always  be 
obliged  to  pay  a  double  penalty. 

The  largeneis  of  any  parifh  does  not  at  all  in- 
creafe  the  difficulty  of  inquiring  into  the  flate  and 
behaviour  of  the  common  people.  Such  parilh 
may  be  divided  into  any  number  of  diflrifts  that 
fhall  be  thought  neceffary  or  convenient,  only  let 
the  care  of  infpedion  fall  to  the  fhare  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  which  fhall  refide  within  each 
diflria. 

And  as  all  peribns  whatever,  who  have  no  viG- 
ble  means  of  fupporting  themfelves  and  families 
except  their  labour,  fhould  be  obliged  to  give  a 
fatisfadtory  account  of  that  matter  whenever  they 
are  called  up>on  by  proper  authority ;  if  due  care 
was  taken,,  even  thofe  large  and  populous  out- 
parifhes  in  London  and  Weflminfler,  where  the 
mod  loofe,  diforderly  and  abandoned  perfons  take 
up  their  ordinary  or  cafual  refidence,  might  foon 
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be  cleared,  and  put  into  good  order,  without  the 
lead  difficulty ;  and  thofe  unfortunate  people,  to 
their  own  unfpeakable  happinefs,  as  well  as  the 
public  lafety,  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fup- 
porting  themfelves  by  fome  honeil  labour. 

Whatever  penalties  parifhes  Ihall  incur  by  any 
inhabitants  being  convicted  of  burglary,  felony, 
or  any  other  breaches  of  the  laws,  fuch  penal- 
ties lliould  always  be  divided  between  the  in- 
former, profecutor,  and  pariih  where  the  informer 
fliall  refide,  although  he  fhould  belong  to  the 
fame  parifli  with  the  offender,  in  fuch  propor- 
tions as  to  the  iegiflature  lliall  feem  proper :  And 
whenever  the  parifh  where  the  offender  refides, 
(hall  be  the  profecutor,  or  the  means  of  convi6t- 
ing  fuch  offender,  fuch  parifh  fhould  always  in 
that  cafe  be  excufed  from  any  penalty  whatever. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  in  this  place,  that 
the  cafe  of  foldiers  in  quarters,  and  of  thofe  in 
barracks  and  encam^pments,  perhaps,  cannot  well 
be  included  in  the  foregoing  plan,  as  it  would  be 
unreafonable  that  parifhes  fhould  be  anfwerable 
for  offences  which  they  do  not  feem  to  have  had 
fufficient  power  to  prevent :  The  officers  of  each 
regiment  appear  to  be  the  principal  perfons 
whofe  immediate  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  be- 
haviour of  the  common  foldiers.  They  are  armed 
D  already 
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already  with  fufHcient  authority,  and  may  always 
be  feconded  by  the  power  of  the  civil  magiftrate. 
And,  as  m^hy  diforders  happen  from  that  quar- 
ter, feme  further  provifion  fhould  be  made  for 
enforcing  fo  neceflary  a  reformation. 

■  And  jis  the  diforderly  and  profane  behaviour  of 
the  common  foldiers,  has  undoubtedly  a  confl- 
derabic  Ihare  in  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple in  all  places  where  they  are  quartered,  fome 
cffeftual  care  fliould  be  taken  by  their  officers  to 
prevent  fuch  diforders,  both  by  their  own  exam- 
ples, and  by  fuch  punifhments  of  the  offenders  as 
iliall  appear  mod  likely  to  put  a  ftop  to  of- 
' fences  of  fuch  dangerous  tendency  :  And  if  the 
fame  care  was  taken  on  board  all  his  majefty's 
Tliips,  as  well  as  others,  it  could  not  fail  of  hav- 
ing a  very  happy  in  11  Hence  upon  the  publit 
morals. 

But,  in  order  more  effedually  to  prevent  fuch 
irregularities  and  breaches  of  the  laws  as  are  hint- 
icd  at  above,  as  all  the  neighbouring  parifhes  may 
be  endangered,  if  any  one  parifh  fhall  not  carry 
the  laws  into  execution,  by  taking  care  that  good- 
order,  Ibbriety,  and  induftry  be  prefer ved  among 
the  common  people  •,  whenever  it  Ihall  haopeii 
that  any  one  or  more  of  the  inhabitants  or  any 
parifh,  who  have  no  vifible  way  of  maintaining 
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themfelves  and  families  except  by  their  frugality 
and  labour,  fhall  be  notorionQy  idle,  intemperate, 
or  diforderly  ;  or  (hall  be  generally  looked  upon 
from  habitual  idlencfs,  extravagance,  or  any  other 
fuipicious  circumftanceG,  to  be  pilferers,  hedge- 
breakers,  poacherSj  or  fmugglers,  or  in  any  other 
way  difturbers  of  the  public  peace  ;  if  notice  fhall 
not  be  given  in  feme  reaibnable  time  by  the  pa- 
rifli  where  they  ufually  refide,  to  the  proper  ma- 
giUrate,  in  order  that  they  may  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  law  i  any  inhabitant  of  their  own,  or 
any  neighbouring  parifli,  (hould,  in  confequence 
of  fuch  neglecfl,  be  encouraged  to  give  informa- 
tion •,  and  if  it  (hall  appear  to  the  magiftrate  be- 
fore whom  it  is  laid,  to  be  v/cU  founded,  he  fhall 
be  impowered  to  take  fuch  meafures  to  reflrain 
and  punifh  the  offenders,  as  the  law  fliall  dire6l; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  lay  fuch  fine  upon  the 
parifh  where  the  offender  refided,  and  v/hich  had 
negledled  its  duty,  to  the  great  offence  and 
danger  of  the  public,  as  to  the  iegiflature  (hall 
feem  proper. 

Some  effe6tual  care  (hould  be  taken  to  fupprefs 
all  houfes,  whether  public  or  private,  of  low  pro- 
flitution  and  debauchery,  or  that  (liall  entertain 
diforderly  and  fufpedted  perfons,  which  have  been 
too  long  fuffered,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  many  un- 
happy people  both  in    their    circumftances  and 
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health.     I  would  not  be  underftood  to  infinuat*, 
that  lioufes  for  the  reception  of  perfons  above  the 
rank  of  the  common  people  (hould  be  fuffered, 
where  thofe  fcenes  of  lewdnefs,  diforder  and  riot, 
are  carried  on  in  themoft  open  and  indecent  man- 
ner, to  the  great  offence  of  all  men  who  have  any 
regard  to  public  order  and  decorum  :  but  the  na- 
ture of  my  fubjedl  leads  me  to  take  particular  no- 
tice of  fuch   things  more   efpecially  as  are  im- 
mediately calculated  to  draw  the  common  people 
into  idlenefs,  expence  and  ruin.     Yet  perfons  of 
better   condition    Ihould   remember  they  are  an- 
fwerable  for  all  the  confequences  of  that  influence 
their  example  muft  naturally  have  over  the  minds    ^ 
and  behaviour  of  the  lower  people.     In  all  cafes 
of  this  fort,  if  the  parifh  where  thefe  houfes  are 
fituated,  fhall  not  take  care  in  due  time  to  fup- 
prcfs  them,  encouragement  fhould  be  given  to  any 
inhabitants  of  their  own,  or  any  neighbouring  pa- 
riflies,  to  give   information  to  the  proper  magi- 
ftrate,  who,  upon  convidion,  fhould  be  enabled 
to  lay  fuch  fine  upon  the  parifli  which  fhall  have 
neglefted  its  duty,  as  the  law  fhall  dired.     And 
the  parifh,    in  thofe  cafes,  fhould  always  have 
a  remedy  againfl  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the    « 
houfe.     The  fame  encouragement  fliould  be  given 
to  informations  againfl  common  proftitutes  which 
infeft  the  flreets,  and  the  fame  remedy  againfl  the 
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owner  or  occupier  of  the  houfe   wherever  they 
fhall  happen  to  refide. 

Provifion  Ihould  be  made  by  law,  not  only  that 
no  licences  fhould  be  granted  without  the  refolu- 
tion  of  a  parifh-meeting  firft  had,  as  is  propofed 
in  the  former  part  of  this  inquiry  :  but  whenever 
it  fhall  appear  that  a  greater  number  of  houfes  are 
already  licenced  than  are  neceflary  for  the  public 
convenience,  of  which  every  particular  parifTi 
fhould  always  be  fuppofed  a  competent  judge,  or 
that  any  one  fhould  fuffer  gaming,  tipling,  or  an-y 
other  diforderly  behaviour,  fuch  houfe  fhould  be 
immediately  fuppreffed  by  a  refolution  of  a  parifh- 
meeting  for  that  purpofe :  And  whenever  fuch 
diforderly  houfe  fhall  not  be  fuppreffed  in  due 
time,  or  immediately  after  notice  given  of 
fuch  offence,  but  fuffered  to  go  on  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  the  neighbouring  parifhes,  fuch 
parilli  fhould  be  fubjeded  to  a  penalty,  upon  in- 
formation and  convidlion,  as  is  propofed  above  in 
like  cafes. 

And  as  nothing  can  have  a  more  dire6l  ten- 
dency to  encourage  idlenefs  and  diforder  among 
the  common  people,  and  confequently  increafe 
•  the  poor-rate,  than  unnecefTary  alehoufes,  it  might 
perhaps  be  very  proper,  if  all  fuch  inhabitants  as 
Ihall  hold  under  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  pounds  a 
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year  in  land  -,  or  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  pounds  In 
hoLiles,  according  to  the  value  of  houfe-rent  ip 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  who,  of  courfe, 
muft  be  very  little  interefted  in  the  expence  of  fup- 
porting  the  Poor,  were  difqualified  from  voting  ^t 
all  fuch  parifh- meetings  as  fhall  be  held  either  for 
procuring  licences  for  public-houfes,  or  for  the 
fupprefllng  fuch  as  are  already  licenced. 

And  as  there  are  many  inftances  of  privatp 
houfes  felling  ale,  beer,  and  other  liquors  withoqt 
a  licence,  to  the  great  detriment  and  corruption 
of  the  common  people,  and  lofs  of  the  revenue ; 
in  all  fuch  cafes,  if  information  fhall  not  be  given 
in  due  time  by  the  pariih  where  the  offence  fhall 
happen  ;  the  fame  encouragement  fhould  he  given 
to  any  inhabitant  qf  their  pv/n,  or  any  neighbour- 
ing parifh,  as  is  propofcd  above  -,  in  all  which 
cafes,  the  pariih  fhould  have  fome  remedy  againfl 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  houfe. 

Perhaps  if,  in  every  hundred,  or  larger  diflriiSt, 
an  oi^iccr  was  appointed,  and  paid  out  of  the 
county-rate,  mioi'c  particular  duty  it  fliould  be 
to  take  efTcdual  c^re  that  this  law  be  carried  int,o 
ilrid  and  immediate  execution  in  every  parifh 
^viihin  his  diflri<5t,  ic  nriigh;  bq  a  very  proper  and 
VVfeful  regulation. 
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It  docs  not  appear  to  me,  that  any  reafonablc 
objeftion  can  be  made  againft  fubjefting  pariflies 
to  fuch  penalties  as  they  Ihall  bring  upon  them- 
felves  by  luch  fliameful  neglect  of  their  duty,  by 
which  means  they  expofe  not  only  themielves,  biit 
the  public  likev/ife,  to  io  great  danger  and  ter- 
ror.    I   am  perfuaded  it  is  the  only  effectual  re- 
medy that  can  ever,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  put 
fome  ftop  to  fo  many  dangerous  and  increafing 
evils.  Nor  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  thefe  penal- 
ties can  ever  fall  very  feverely  upon  any  parifhes  : 
it  will  always  m.oft  probably  be  in  their  own  power 
cither  totally  to  prevent  them,  or  at  leaft  keep 
them  within  the  nioft  moderate  bounds ;  if  they 
were  lefs,  they  would  not  fufficiently  excite  their 
care  and  attention.     But  if,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, it  Ihould  ever  happen,  from  any  extraordi- 
nary circumftances,  that  thefe  penalties  Ihould,  in 
any  parifhes,  without  any  negled  on  their  fide,  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  realbn  and  moderation  ;  in  all 
fuch  cafes  the  judge  before  whom  the  offenders 
fiiall  be  tried,  might  be  empowered  to  lighten 
the  burthen,  by  obliging   the   neighbouring  pa- 
rifhes, or  the  whole  hundred,  to  bear  their  pro- 
portionable fhare-,  though  I   flatter  my felf  there 
can  hardly  any  parifh  be  fo  circumftanced,  that 
will  not,  upon   the  whole,  fave  much  more  in 
the  lowering  its  poor-rate,  than  will  be  paid  in 
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The  really  induftrious  Poor  hardly  ever  either 
want,  or  will  accept  any  relief  from  the  parifh ; 
and  whenever  any  occafion  draws  them  from  their 
ufual  labour,  they  are  conftantly  obferved  to  ex- 
prefs  their  unwillingnefs  and  diffatisfadion  :  They 
quit  it  with  full  as  much  regret  and  uneafinefs,  as 
the  idle  and  profligate  are  dragged  to  it.  How 
greatly  does  it  concern  every  parifh  to  endeavour 
at  increafmg  the  firft,  and  lefTening  the  number  of 
the  laft. 

But  after  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  nothing  can  add  fo  great  weight  to  all 
fuch  laws,  as  fhall  be  thought  neceflary  to  reftraiii 
and  regulate  the  manners  and  praftice  of  the  com- 
mon people,  as  a  more  general  example  of  moral 
and  religious  behaviour  among  their  fupcriors. 
Every  friend  to  virtue  and  religion  muft  rejoice,  and 
conceive  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  from  the  iiiuf- 
trious  pattern  fet  by  the  Sovereign  of  every  pub- 
lic and  domeftic  excellence.  Happy  would  it  be 
for  mankind,  were  it  eafy,  even  for  a  prince  of 
fuch  exalted  and  amiable  accomplifhments,  clearly 
to  difcern  the  true  characters  and  qualifications  of 
men  through  the  obfcure  medium  ufually  fhed 
around  thrones,  by  the  arts  and  colourings  of  am- 
bition and  intereft ;  and  would  our  unhappy  divi- 
fions  and  endlefs  contentions  allow  him  to  follow 
tlic  genuine  fuggeftions  of  his  royal  mind,  and 
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leave  him  at  full  liberty  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  pe- 
netration and  fortitude,  in  the  purfuit  of  his  own 
trueft  glory  and  happinef?,  as  well  as  the  public 
good,  by  inflexibly  determining,  that  no  titles, 
no  connections,  no  knowledge,  no  fplendor  of 
parts,  no  abilities  whatever,  unadorned  with  real 
patriotifm  and  intrinfic  worth,  Ihould  ever  find 
countenance  or  admifTion  to  the  royal  favour,  we 
might  then,  indeed,  be  allowed  to  flatter  ourfelves 
with  the  hopes  that  religion  and  public  fpirit 
might  raife  their  drooping  heads,  and  even  be- 
come falhionable,  and  flourilh  in  an  air  that  has 
not  ufually  been  fuppofed  the  mod  favourable. 
Nor  could  fuch  fhining  lights  exhibited  to  public 
view  from  fuch  advantageous  eminences,  fail  to 
attrad  the  attention,  and  engage  the  imitation  of 
all  orders  and  degrees  of  men. 

Thefe  good  purpofes  would  alfo  be  greatly 
promoted,  if  more  care  was  taken  in  general  in 
the  education  of  the  fons  of  our  nobility,  and 
gentlemen  of  large  fortune  •,  for  notwithftanding 
many  of  them,  to  their  honour  and  praife,  take  all 
due  care  to  have  them  furnifhed  with  every  kind 
of  knowledge  and  accomplifhments  that  are  ne- 
cefTary  for  thofe  high  and  important  llations, 
which  it  is  probable  they  will  one  day  fill ;  yet 
this  is  far  from  being  always  the  cale.  It  mufl 
be   owned,  for   the  credit  of  our  great  public 
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ichools,  that  fo  long  as  fuch  young  gentlemen  arc 
continued  there,  aiTairs  go  on  generally  perhaps  as 
well  as  can  be  cxpeded,  under  that  univerfal  rer, 
miflhefs,  and  difregard  of  authority  which  at  pre- 
lent  prevail  among  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  : 
^little  or  no  di(lin(5tion  is  made  between  them  and 
the  ions  of  perfons  of  inferior  rank  and  fortune  ^ 
the  bufinefs  of  the  fchool  muft  be  done,  and  the 
difciplinefubmittcd  to  equally  by  all.  But  after  they 
areonce  emancipated  from  thence, the  real  and  true 
bufineis  of  education  is  too  often  pretty  well  over. 
Jf  they  are  Tent  to  cither  of  our  own  univerfities, 
their  friends  and  the  gentlemen  to  whofe  care  the 
education  of  youth  in  thofe  places  is  committed, 
feem  to  be  fometimes  too  well  agreed  that  lych 
{lri6t  application,  regularity  of  behaviour,  and 
compliance  with  the  ftatutes,  as  are  expedled  tq 
be  fubmitted  to,  and  thought  abfolutely  neceflary 
fpr  young  gentlemen  of  inferior  rank  and  fortqne, 
may  in  great  meafure  be  difpenfed  with-,  and  that 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  proficiency  in  humar^ 
learning,  the  fciences,  the  hiflory  and  laws,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  of  their  own  and  foreign 
pountries,  is  neccfiary  only  for  men  of  the  learned 
profcflions.  If  they  are  fcnt  abroad  to  any  foreign 
univerfity  for  two  or  three  years,  and  after  that  to 
make  the  gran^  tour  and  fee  the  world,  without 
having  previpufly  laid  in  proper  and  fufficient 
ilcres  for  fo  long  and  dangerous  an  expedition,  I 
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am  afraid  the  cafe  is  nor  much  mended.  "Ir  would 
fqmetimes,  I  apprehend,  be  more  for  their  own  as 
well  as  their  country's  credit,  if  they  would  be 
content  to  fee  the  world  in  fecret,  without  givino- 
the  world  at  the  fame  time  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing them.  This  affair  is  become  an  imm.enfe  and 
ruinous  expence  to  the  nation.  The  returns  are 
too  often  made  in  refinements  upon  all  the  follies 
and  vices  of  Europe,  to  be  added  to  our  own  na- 
tional flock.  Perhaps  I  am  grown  an  old-flifliion- 
ed  man ;  but  be  that  .as  it  may,  I  fhall  never  pre- 
vail on  myfelf  to  believe  that  more  application, 
more  learning,  and  more  knowledge  are  neceffary 
for  a  clergyman,  who  moil  probably  may  never 
want  them  for  any  other  purpofes  except  the  in- 
flrudlion  of  a  fmall  country  parilh,  and  his  own 
private  amufement,  than  for  gentlemen  who,  by 
and  by,  may  fit  in  the  great  affembly  of  the  na- 
tion •,  or  for  fome  perhaps  who  foon  may  find 
themfelves  in  the  arduous  and  important  fituation 
of  being  hereditary  counfcllors  of  their  Sovereif^n, 
and  of  becoming  at  the  fame  time  both  legiflators 
and  judges. 

Ovir  theatrical  reprefentations  have  fur  more 
than  an  age|  pafl,  been  a  reproach  upon  the  na- 
tional tafte  ;  and  have  had  undoubtedly  no  incon- 
fjderable  fhare  in  corrupting  the  m.orals  of  the  peo- 
ple.    What  can  a  fenfible  foreigner  think  of  us, 
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tvhen  he  fhall  fee  women  of  the  firft  quality  and 
fafliion  patiently  fitting  four  hours  together,  and 
feemingly  amufed  with  reprefentations  where 
fVich  ribaldry  and  licentioufnefs  are  introduc- 
ed ',  with  the  ftrongeft  intimations  of  bufinefs 
to  be  done  behind  the  fcenes,  as  a  woman  of 
modefty,  among  the  loweft  and  moft  uneducat- 
ed of  the  vulgar,  ought  to  blufh  to'  hear.  By 
thefe  means  we  fee  the  ftage,  which  might  be  ufe- 
fully  employed  in  the  fervice  of  morality  and  de- 
cency, and  in  having  a  confiderable  fhare  in  form- 
ing a  public  tafte  becoming  a  brave  virtuous  and 
enlightened  nation,  proftituted  to  the  infamous 
purpofes  of  debafing  and  corrupting  the  minds  of 
young  perfons  of  all  degrees.  It  is  high  time  to 
get  rid  of  a  vicious  and  unnatural  pradtice  intro- 
duced in  the  reign  of  an  eafy  monarch,  devot- 
ed to  pleafure,  and  fcconded  by  a  licentious 
court ;  to  p^y  fo  much  refpeft  to  a  polite,  ^and 
perhaps  as  virtuous  an  audience  as  any  in  Europe, 
and  to  fuppofe  more  reafonable  and  acceptable 
methods  might  conftantly  be  found  for  their  a- 
mufement,  than  by  the  introdudion  of  fuch  fccnes 
as  are  only  fit  for  brothels.  I  have  heard  that  the 
managers  of  our  theatres,  more  particularly  of  one 
of  them,  have  endeavoured  to  reform  the  ftage,  by 
introducing  fuch  reprefentations  as  a  fenfiblc  au- 
dience need  not  blufh  to  attend.  It  is  their  duty 
to  perfevere,  although  they  fliould  not  be  able 
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immediately  to  break  through  the  public  tafle. 
Decency,  propriety,  and  truth  are  natural  to  the 
human  mind,  and  if  purfued  with  conftancy,  and 
proper  refpeft,  will  always  at  laft  prevail.  And  I  may 
be  allowed  to  be  the  more  ianguine  on  this  occa- 
fion,  as  native  dignity,  and  unaffe6led  modefty, 
by  the  unanimous  conient  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  are  the  charafterifticks  of  the  women 
of  this  country.  And  fo  difficult  is  it  to  efface, 
or  even  obfcure,  the  durable  impreffions  of  a  vir- 
tuous education,  that  if  any  perfon  whatever, 
fhould  dare  in  private  converfarion  to  introduce 
any  kind  of  licentioufnefs  of  this  fort,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  far  the  greateft  part  perhaps  of  thofe 
very  women  who  had  fubmitted  to  the  public 
cafte  upon  the  ftage,  without  the  leall  appearance 
of  being  offended,  he  might  reafonably  exped:  it 
would  be  the  lail  time  he  would  ever  be  admitted 
to  that  honour. 

The  greateft  care  fhould  be  taken  that  fobriety 
and  good  order  be  preferved  in  ail  jails,  and 
places  of  confinement  for  labour  and  corredion, 
and  that  the  keepers  of  fuch  places  be  men  of  fo- 
ber,  religious,  and  decent  behaviour;  and  that 
fcrmons  and  prayers  be  had  twice  every  Sunday, 
and  prayers  at  leaft  twice  every  week  on  the 
working  days  j  and  that  fome  grave  and  devout 
clergyman  be  appointed  for  that  fervice,  and  fuf- 
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ficicntly  paid  out  of  the  county  rate.  And  If  the 
clergy  of  London  and  other  cities  and  county 
towns,  would  take  their  turns  in  fupplying  this 
truly  pious  and  ufeful  duty,  it  would  be  greatly 
for  their  credit.  There  is  too  much  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend, that  under  the  prefent  general  negled, 
the  idle  and  refradory,  who  are  committed  to 
thefe  places  of  confinement  for  their  corre6tion 
and  amendment  -,  and  fuch  unhappy  perfons  as 
(land  charged  with  various  crimes  and  mifde- 
meanours,  there  to  remain  in  fafe  cuftody,  until 
the  time  of  their  trial  fhall  come,  when  perhaps 
the  greateft  part  of  them  fhall  be  acquitted  and 
difch^rged;  from  the  examples  they  meet  with 
tiiere  of  every  kind  of  immorality  and  profane- 
nefs,  are  generally  turned  out  greater  proficients, 
and  more  hardened  in  iniquity  than  they  were  be- 
fore they  went  in.  Nor  are  unhappy  debtors  I, 
fear,  to  the  reproach  and  fcandal  of  this  nation,  in 
a  much  better  fituation.  The  reformation  of 
thefe  diforders  fliould  be  made  the  duty  of  the 
aentlemen  in  the  commiffion  of  the  peace,  at  their 
general  and  quarter  fefiions  in  every  county. 

Such  corporal  punifhments  as  are  generally 
made  ule  of  in  houfes  of  corre6lion,  are  by  no 
means  calculated  to  bring  about  any  confiderable 
reformation,  more  efpecially  in  young  perfons, 
where  the  difeafe  is  not  become  inveterate,  and 
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Vv-here  there  may  be  fome  poffible  hopes  of  a- 
mendment.  In  fuch  there  generally  remains 
Ibme  fenle  of  duty,  and  regard  to  characler ;  when 
that  is  once  irrecoverably  loft,  by  their  beino- 
brought  to  public  lliame,  they  foon  afterwards 
become  hardened  and  obftinate  finners,  and  con- 
Cder  a  whipping  bout  as  an  eafy  and  tranfient  pe- 
nalty, which  they  may  happen  to  pay  once  or 
twice  in  their  life-times,  for  the  conftant  privileo-c 
bf  offending  :  and  frequently  when  they  ^t 
among  their  fellow  fufferers,  and  companions  in 
iniquity,  are  faid  to  make  it  a  matter  of  fporc 
^nd  merrimxnt.  Labour  is  their  averfion*  and 
the  only  punifhment  they  dread.  One,  two^  or 
three  months  of  clofe  confinement,  fliort  allov/ance 
and  hard  labour  is  no  laughing  matter;  they 
Would  frequently,  during  that  tfme,  find  'them'- 
felves  at  full  kiiure  to  refled  coolly  and  foberly 
Upon  their  errors ;  and  I  am  much  miftaken  if 
two  or  three  of  thefe  experiments,  or  perhaps 
fometimes  le{s,  would  not  generally  bring  the 
moft  obftinate  and  hardened  among  them  to  fome 
fcnfe  of  their  duty,  and  to  conclude,  if  this  is  to 
be  the  cafe,  they  might  as  well  work  for  them- 
felves  at  large,  as  for  the  public,  with  hard  fare, 
and  under  clofe  confinement. 


With'the  greateft  refped  and  deference  to  that 
honourable  afiembly,  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that 
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the  infpedion  into  the  public-  manners  (hould  be 
the  care  of  parliament  -,  and  that  not  cafually  as  it 
may  happen  to  be  moved  for  by  any  public  fpirit- 
cd  member  -,  a  {landing  committee  ihould  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  great  and  important  fervice  •,  and 
might  be  called  the  committee  for  public  morals  5 
which  committee  fnould  meet  regularly  once  f 
week  during  every  feflion,  and  have  laid  before 
them  as  exacl:  an  account  as  can  be  procured  of 
the  ftate  and  behaviour  of  the  people  in  every 
county,  city,  and  corporate  town ;  which  accounts 
Ihould  be  fqnt  up  by  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  re- 
corders .prltown   clerks,  or   other  proper.  ofRr 
cers  ijvl^o  might  of  courfe  be  fupplied  with  them 
hill^yearly,  quarterly,  or  oftener,  according  as  the 
legidature  fhall  appoint  thefe  inquiries  to  be  made 
in'^every  particular  pariOi  •,  by  which  means  the 
committee  would  fee  at  one  view  the  public  ftate 
of  morals  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  thereby 
be  always  enabled  to  regulate    and  aftuate  th^ 
whole  extenfive  plan  :  nor  are  thefe  things  in  their 
own  nature  at  all  difficult  •,  nothing  is  required  but 
firmnefs  and  conftancy.     And  if  this  great  work 
Ihould  not  be  feriouQy  and  in  earneft  entered,  up- 
on,  and  vigorouny  and  effedually  purfued,  under 
the  reign  of  fo  excellent  a. prince,  all  good  men 
will  mourn,  and  defpair  of  ever  feeing  fo  happy  a 
change.     But,   what  gives  no  fmall  encourage- 
ment'' to  hope  is,  that  this  moft  important  and 
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truly  royal  duty  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  as  his 
majefty  will  be  thereby  enabled  to  carry  into  the 
moll:  extenfive  pradice,  the  natural  difpofitions 
and  longings  of  his  benevolent  and  parental 
mind;  and  v/hich  will  mod  certainly  render  his 
Majefty  the  trueft  blefling,  and  ornament  of  his 
people,  and  in  the  higheft  fenfc  entitle  him  to  that 
mod  venerable  and  amiable  appellation,  of  being 
the  father  of  his  country,  and  tranfmit  his  name 
with  more  durable  honour,  and  more  endear  his 
memory  to  all  future  ages,  than  if  all  the  mili- 
tary glories  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  prefent,  and 
paft  times,  were  to  be  united  and  center  in  his 
Majefty  alone  :  Nor  could  the  happy  eFFefts 
which  muft  nccelTarily  follow  from  fuch  regula- 
tions, fail  to  excite  an  emulation  among  all  ci- 
vilized nations  •,  and  fo  his  Majefty  in  time  moft 
probably  become,  by  his  example,  the  happy  in- 
ftrument,  under  providence,  of  deftroying  the  do- 
minion of  vice  and  liccntioufnefs,  and  of  cftablifn- 
ing  in  it's  room  the  kingdom  of  more  general  or- 
der and  righteoufnefs  over  the  whole  world. 

If  the  fcandalous  practice  of  common  begging 
(hould  once  be  effectual ly  difcouraged  •,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceftary  that  em.ployment  fnould  be 
found  for  perfons  of  every  age  that  are  able  and 
willing  to  work  •,  and  the  idle  and  refractory 
Ihculd  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  there  to 
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be  detained,  and  conftantly  kept  to  hard  labour, 
until  they  lliall  be  brought  to  a  due  fenfe  of  their 
errors.    If  materials  were  provided  by  pariflies  for 
the  fpinning  of  linnen  and  woollen  thread   and 
yarn,  ,for  the  making  cloth  of  an  inferior  fort  for 
the  ufe  of  the  common  people,  and  alfo  for  knit- 
ting of  flockings,  and  for  fpinning  of  coarfe  yarn 
for  the  making  of  mops,  coverlets  for  beds,  ordi- 
nary blankets,  and  fuch  other  fabrics ;  or  for  fpin- 
ning coarfe  thread  or  twine  for  facks  and  other 
goods  of  that  fort,  which  are  generally  wanted  ; 
and  if  they  were  afterwards  employed  in  making 
them  up  into  proper  fizes  for  the  ufe  of  farmers 
and  others,  and  alfo  in  the  drefling  of  flax  and 
hemp,  and  in  places  near  fea-port  towns,  in  pick- 
ing of  oakam  •,  Ibme  fuitable  occupation  might 
always  be  found  for  perfons  of  every  age.    Thofe 
that  are  able  and  in  health  to  be  allowed  in  propor- 
tion to  what  they  fhall  earn,  always  fubjeded  to 
fuch  penalties  as  the  legiflature  fhall  think  proper, 
for    wafting   or    embezzling    the    materials,   or 
for  damaging  or  fpoihng  their  work.     Even  tht 
ao-ed  and  infirm  might  generally  be  kept  either 
wholly,  or  in  great  meafure,  from  faUing  upon 
the  parifh,  by  allowing  fuch  of  them  as  are  moft 
impaired  by  age  or  infirmity,  but  ftill  capable  of 
doing  fomething  towards  their  own  fupport,   a 
little  more  than  they  earn,  in  order  to  encourage 
and  promote  induftry  as  much  and-  as  far  as  pof- 
4       ■  fiblej 
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Iible ;  and  indeed  it  is  an  a6l  of  the  greateft  kind^ 
nefs  to  the  laft  mentioned  perfons,  to  provide  for 
them  fome  employment  fuitable  to  their  flrength 
and  age,  by  which  means  they  may  be  enabled  in 
great  meafure  to  procure  for  themfelves  a  com- 
fortable fubfiftence,  which  is  a  fituation  infinitely, 
preferable  to  any  fupport  whatever,  that  is  altoo-e- ' 
ther  precarious.  Nor  are  there  many  infirm  per- 
fons, except  fuch  as  labour  under  the  preiTure  of 
fome  fevere  and  violent  diforder  •,  nor  many  per- 
fons fo  utterly  difabled  by  age,  that  might  not  be  ac- 
commodated with  fome  employment  or  other,  fuit- 
ed  to  their  weaknefs  and  infirmities ;  than  which 
nothing  would  contribute  more  to  their  chearful- 
nefs  and  health,  and  to  the  removing  thatlangour  of 
the  mind,  and  that  infupportable  tirefomenefs  and 
difgufl  which  conftantly  and  neceffarily  accompa- 
ny abfolute  idlenefs  in  perfons  of  every  condition. 
It  might  alfo  be  very  proper,  and  would  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  encourage  and  promote  in- 
duftry,  if  fome  fmall  gratifications  v/ere  allowed, 
efpecially  to  young  perfons,  wherever  any  extra- 
ordinay  care  and  diligence  Ihould  appear  :  and  all 
this  might  be  done  with  infinitely  more  fuitable- 
nefs  and  propriety,  and  I  am  thoroughly  perfuad- 
ed  with  very  great  favings  to  the  nation,  by  fufFer- 
ing  them  to  continue  in  their  own  dwellings, 
than  by  any  public  inftitutions  whatever:  fuch 
macerials  as  are  neceffary  for  their  employm.enc 
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might  always  be  delivered  to  them  by  the  church- 
warden or  overfeer,  or  by  a  committee  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  or  whom  they  fhould  ap- 
point, and  which  perfon  fo  appointed  might  be 
able  to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  many  neigh- 
bouring pariflies  at  the  fame  time,  in  like  manner 
as  by  all  other  manufadurers  ^  taking  an  account 
of  the  wcicrht  out  and  in,  and  at  the  fame 
time  making  a  proper  allowance  for  wafte  :  here 
they  would  each  of  them  always  remain  along 
with  their  own  families,  and  live  in  their  accudom- 
cd  niethod,  both  in  refped  of  diet  and  lodging. 
Here  would  be  wanted  no  new  expenfive  build- 
ino^s,  no  expenfive  management j  there  will  be 
room  left  for  no  fcandalous  jobs  among  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  brewers,  bakers,  butchers,  and 
various  other  tradcfmcn.  The  only  things  necef- 
farv  here  will  be  a  fufBcient  provifion  of  materials 
and  implements.  The  pcrfons  employed  by  the 
/  parifh  will  be  upon  the  fame  footing  as  fpinners, 
weavers,  and  other  artificers,  employed  by  any 
other  mafters,  and  by  perfons  equally  interefted 
to  take  care  that  they  execute  their  work  with 
diligence,  carefulnefs,  and  honefty  ;  and  who  will 
have  the  fame  remedy  in  every  cafe  of  breach  of 
duty.  And  the  people  thus  employed,  as  they 
will  be  always  paid,  at  leaft  in  proportion  to  what 
they  Oiall  earn,  and  the  aged  and  infirm  generally 
fomeihing  more  for   their   encouragement,  will 
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evidently  upon  the  whole,  have  as  great,  if  not 
greater  motives  to  diligence,  care,  and  fidelity, 
than  workmen  in  general  employed  by  any  other 
perfons  whatever.  And  by  the  introduftion  of 
luch  coarfe  fabrics  as  are  mentioned  above,  efpe- 
cially  of  linnens,  the  nation  as  well  as  private  per- 
fons would  be  greatly  benefited  ;  as  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods  of  that  fort,  which  at  prefent 
is  very  confiderable,  might  be  rendered  in  great 
meafure  unneceflary. 

The  inhabitants  of  fuch  parllhes  as  are  fituated 
within  any  moderate  didance  of  manufacSluring 
towns,  which  are  greatly  increafed,  and  have  fpread 
themfclves  almoft  over  the  whole  country,  can  fcl- 
dom  want  employment.  And  in  great  manufac- 
turing towns  Vvhenever  trade  happens  to  be  dull, 
and  many  artificers  confequently  turned  off;  if  the 
mafters,  until  fuch  time  as  bufinefs  fhall  revive, 
would  provide  a  furplus  flock  of  fuch  goods  as  they  , 
know  will  be  wanted  in  half  a  year,  or  a  year's  tim.e,  ' 
this  inconvenience  might  perhaps  in  fome  mea- 
fure be  remicdied  ;  more  efpecially  if  the  journey- 
men would  fubmit  to  a  fmall  dim/mution  of  wages,- 
in  order  to  enable  the  mafler  workman  to  keep 
fuch  dead  flock  upon  his  hands  lb  confiderable  a 
time  without  being  too  great  a  lofer ;  and  every 
induflrious  perfon  would  certainly  judge  this 
preferable  to  the  being  deflitute  of  all  employ- 
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nient,  whereby  both  himfelf  and  his  family  muft 
be  expoied  to  the  greateft  diltrcfs,  or  become  a 
dead  weight  upon  the  public. 

If  fome  fort  of  employment  was  once  provided 
for  all  perfons  that  were  able,  in  any  degree,  to 
work  i  and  if  the  idle  and  refradory  were  always 
fure  to  meet  with  fuch  punifliment  as  they  moll 
certainly  deferve,  that  troublefome  and  expenfive 
bufinefs  of  fettlements,  would  probably  foon  be- 
come an  affair  of  no  very  great  confequence ;  as 
few  poor  families,  if  proper  care  was  taken,  would 
ever  in  all  likelihood  become  very  chargeable  to 
the  parifli.  But  if  it  fliould  feem  expedient  to 
continue  the  prefent  laws  in  general  regarding 
fettlements  •,  this  alteration  at  lead,  I  apprehend, 
ought  to  be  made,  that  whenever  any  parifhes  have 
a  mind  to  fend  any  perfon  to  the  place  of  their 
legal  fettiement,  fuch  removal  fhould  always  be 
at  the  fole  expence  of  fuch  parifli,  although  it 
fliould  be  at  ever  fo  great  a  diilance. 

If  farmers  in  general,  who  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  manufafturing  towns,  would  make  a  referve 
of  fuch  things  as  may  be  poflponed  for  a  year  or 
two  v/ithout  any  great  inconvenience,  fuch  as 
laying  of  quickfet  hedges,  fcouring  of  ditches, 
and  the  like,  labouring  men  would  feldom  want 
employment  in  the  winter,  from  the  fliortnefs  of 
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crops,  and  the  thrcfliing  being  confequently  fooner 
over  upon  that  account ;  in  the  fummer,  more  e- 
fpecially  in  the  times  of  hay  and  corn  harveft, 
they  have  generally  fufficient  employment  for  all 
fuch  as  are  willing  to  work  -,  and  indeed  are  often 
at  a  lofs  to  know  where  to  get  hands.  The  high 
roads  fince  the  general  introdu6lion  of  turnpikes, 
and  other  occafional  public  and  private  works, 
employ  great  numbers.  And  indeed  when  pu- 
riflies  fnall  find  themfelves  not  only  obliged  to 
maintain  their  poor,  whenever  they  are  out  of  em- 
ployment, but  alfo  fubje6led  to  a  penalty  for  fuf- 
ferino-  them  to  remain  in  that  fituation ;  it  be- 
comes in  a  great  meafiire  unnecefiary  to  endea- 
vour to  fhow  them  by  what  method  they  may  bed 
remove  that  inconvenience  ;  their  own  interefl:, 
and  the  particular  fituation  and  circumflances  of 
pariflies  will  better  inform  them,  than  any  gene- 
ral inftru6lions  whatever ;  ufe  and  experience  will 
certainly  point  out  various  methods  unthought  of 
at  prefent.  Befides,  induftry  in  one  man  of  courfe 
begets  and  fupports  induflry  in  others.  The  la- 
bour of  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  hands  is  em- 
ployed in  the  clothing  and  feeding  a  mjllion  of 
wretches  who  are  almoft  naked  and  flarved ; 
where  the  rags  of  the  dead  are  worn  over  again 
by  the  living  •,  and  where  the  ftale  unwhollbme 
refufe  of  fifli-ftalls  and  fhamblcs  is  their  higheft 
luxury. 
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It  is  abfolutcly  necefTary  that  the  pKcc  of  la- 
bour fhould  be  kept  within  the  moft  moderate 
bounds  in   every   country  which  carries  on  any 
confiderable  commerce  in  it's  manufadures  witl^ 
foreign  nations.     Whenever  therefore  the  necef- 
fities  of  government  oblige  the  parliament  to  raife 
money,  and  lay  taxes  for  our  defence  and  fupport  i 
the  utmctl  care  fnould  be  taken   that  all  fuch 
things  as  the  common  people  want  for  their  daily 
llifienance,  be  as  much  as  polfible  exempt  from 
fuch  additional  burthens,   as  they  muft  of  courfe 
in  time  prove  fatal  to  every  country,  whofe  riches, 
power,  and  ftrength,  depend  on  it's  foreign  trade  •, 
as  it  miuft  enable  all  rival  nations,  wherever  the 
expence  of  living,  and  confequently  the  price  of 
labour  is  cheaper,    to  underfell  them  at  foreio-n 
markets.     The  additional  duty  upon  malt  great- 
ly afi"c(5ts  the  common  people ;  and  the  feverity  of 
it  falls  principally  upon  the  moft  induftrious  and 
deferving;  who  feldom    or  never  frequent  ale- 
hcufes,  and  to  whom  consequently  the  price  of  all 
liquors,  either  brewed  or  diftilled  from  malt,  and 
fold  at  thofe  places,  is  altogether  immaterial ;  as 
indeed  whatever  fmall  beer,  or  little  ale  they  ftand 
in  need  of,  either  for  their  comm^on  ufe,  or  occa- 
fional  refreftjment,  is  in  gentral  brewed  at  their 
own  homes  ;  except  by  thofe  who  happen   to  re- 
fide  in  cities,  or  great  towns,  where  they  may,  if 
|;hey  think  fit,  fupply  themfelvcs  from  the  com- 
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mon  brewer.     Nor  indeed  is  the  advanced  price  • 
of  ale  and  ftrong  beer  at  public- houics  of  that 
confequence  to  the  common  people  in  general  as 
Ibme  men  feem  to  imagine.     They  are  undoubt- 
edly led  into  the  principal  part  of  their  expences, 
at  thefe  houles,  through  idlenefs,  intemperance, 
and  vicious  habits,  and  feldom  through  any  real 
neceflity  •,  in  which  cafes  the  advanced  price  is  fo 
far  from  being  any  real  inconvenience,  or  evil  to 
them,  that,    on   the  contrary,    their  health  and 
well-being,  together   with  the  happinels  both  of 
the mfe Ives  and  their  diftreffed  families,  are  there- 
by more  likely  to  be  promoted,  than  if,  by  the 
chcapnefs  of  thofe  liquors,  the  means  of  proceed- 
ing toexcefs,  and  of  abufing  themfelves,  was  left 
more  within  their  power  and  circumilances.     Noi* 
f\o  I  apprehend,  that   in   the    long  catalogue  of 
taxes  that  affedt  the  neceffaries  of  life,  any  one 
can  be  pitched  upon  which  the  fober,  induitrious 
^nd  really  valuable  part  of  the  common  people 
have  lefs  realbn   to   complain  of,  than  the  duty 
ypon  ale  and  ftrong  beer  -,  nor  does  the  complaint, 
I  am  well  alTured,  come  from,  that  quarter.    And 
a§  the  prefent  fituation  of  our  affairs  is  fuch  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  part  with  both  duties,  they 
had   certainly  much    better   remain  as  thry  are, 
than  that  the  beer  (liould  be  dil'charged,  and  the 
malt   remain  burthened.     And  indeed  the  duty 
ypon  ale  and  ftrong  beer,  inftead  o^  being   the 
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firfl  of  all  thofe  taxes  which  Icem  in  any  degree 
to  affed  the  Poor,  ought  in  all  reafon  to  be  the  very 
laft  that  (hall  be  taken  off,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  tax  upon  the  moft  dangerous  and  pernicious 
luxury,  the  luxury  of  the  common  people. 

There  are  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  focieties  or  clubs  of  young 
labouring  men,  who  appropriate  a  trifling  part  of 
their  weekly  earnings  towards  raifing  a  fund  for  the 
fupport  of  their  members  under  any  infirmities  or 
difabilities  arifmg  from  ficknefs,  accidents,  or  age  ^ 
which,  if  properly  regulated,  are  excellent  and 
ufeful  inftitutions,  and  undoubtedly  prevent  many 
poor  families  from  becoming  chargeable  to  the 
parifh  ;  many  of  them,  having  very  laudable  rules 
and  orders  for  their  government  and  behaviour. 
And,  as  it  is  always  the  intereft  of  every  fingle 
perfon  to  difcountenance  idlenefs  and  extrava- 
gance as  much  as  poflible,  and  to  encourage  and 
promote  induftry,  fobriety  and  frugality  in  every 
member  of  the  iociety,  it  might  be  very  proper 
if  all  reafonable  encouragement  was  given  to  make 
them  more  general  •,  and  it  would  certainly  con- 
tribute greatly  to  that  end,  if  gentlemen,  and 
perfons  in  circumilances  who  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, would  fometimes  countenance  them  by 
becoming  honorary  members. 


As 
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As  to  the  mofl:  proper  method  of  relieving 
fuch  neceflitous  perfons  as  muft  at  all  times  want 
our  afiiftancCj  notvvithftanding  we  do  every  thing 
in  our  power  to  prevent  it,  I  am  perfuaded  it  will 
be,  upon  the  whole,  both  lefs  expenfive  to  the 
public,  and  more  fuitable  to  the  circumflances  of 
the  Poor  themfelves,  if  they  are  fuffered  to  re- 
main in  their  own  dwellings,  and  there  relieved 
or  fupported  according  to  their  feveral  necefli- 
ties,  than  if  either  fingle  parifhes  fhould  colle6t 
them  into  work-houfes  fo  called,  or  a  confider- 
able  number  be  joined  together  for  that  purpofe. 
A  few  inftances,  perhaps,  might  be  produced 
where  this  colle6live  method  may  have  been  at-, 
tended  with  fuccefs,  from  the  accidental  care  and 
experience  of  the  perfons  who  have  had  the  care 
and  management,  or  from  fome  other  circum- 
ilances  peculiar  to  the  place  where  the  experiment 
has  been  made.  But,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken, 
fhould  we  form  our  judgment  from  the  whole, 
we  Ihal^  find  that  thefe  eflablifhments  have  been 
fo  far  from  anfwering  the  expeftations  of  the 
public,  that,  in  general,  the  evil  has  been  rather 
increafed  than  diminilhed,  both  in  refpeft  of  the 
numbers  of  necefTitous  objedls  which  have  pre- 
fented  themfelves,  and  alfo  the  proportionable 
cxpence  of  maintaining  them. 

When 
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When  a  workhoufe  is  firft  eftabliflied  in  any 
parilTi,  the  inhabitants  always  promife  themfelves 
great  favings  and  reformation  •,  materials  are  im- 
mediately purchafed  for  the  employment  of  all  the 
Poor  that  are  able  to  wojk,  and  every  thing  puts 
on  the  face  of  bufmefs  •,  but,  by  degrees,  the  pub- 
lic care  and  attention  flackenj  mens  private  af- 
fairs and  engagements  appear  to  them  fufficienc 
excufes  i  the  houfe  is  filled  and  nothing  done  •,  the 
inhabitants,  when  they  find  the  taxes  increafe, 
wonder  and  complain-,  determine  that  ftrict  in- 
quiry fiiall  be  made  •,  refolve  their  affairs  fhall  be 
better  managed  for  the  future  j  then  try  again  with 
the  fame  fuccefs  as  before. 

If  we  find,  by  the  experience  of  many  years, 
that  thefe  houfes  are  feldom  properly  managed  iri 
fmf^le  pariihes,  where  the  attendance  is,  as  it  were, 
at  the  next  door ;  what  is  to  be  expedled  when 
many  pariHies  Ihall  be  formed  into  one  large  dif- 
trid,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  pevfons  under 
whofe  care  and  management  the  Poor  are  intended 
to  fall,  muft  necefiarily  live  at  the  diftance  of  many 
miles  ?  It  requires  no  great  penetration  to  foretel 
•what  the  confequence  mull:  be.  The  error  lies  in 
expefling  from  man,  what  men  in  general  have 
never  done,  and  therefore  it  is  moil  reafonable  to 
prefume  they  never  will. 
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If  the  IcgiQature  (hould  at  any  time  refume  the 
eonfidcration  of  this  affair,  I  beg  leave  to  obfcrvc, 
it  would  greatly  alTill:  them  in  forming  a  true  judg- 
ment, if  the  ftate  of  all  the  work-houfes  in  Ens- 
land  fhould  be  ordered  to  be  laid  before  them, 
with  an  account  of  the  number  of  years  each  of 
them  has  been  eftablilhed  ^  alfo  how  many  per- 
fons  have  been  annually  admitted  into  each,   with 
an  account  of  the   weekly    expence   of  mainte- 
nance, the  clear  yearly  profits  arifing  from  labour, 
the  number  of  infants  that  have  been  received, 
with  an  exad  account  of  what  proportion  hath 
died,  together  with   the   ftate  of   the   poor-rate 
fome  confiderable  number  of  years    before  and 
after  eacheftablllhment. 

From  the  time  the  poor  are  admitted,  and  have 
changed  their  own  coarfe  and  (lender  diet  for  the 
comparative  luxury  of  thefe  houfes,  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  their  maintenance  is  thrown  upon  the 
parilh  ;  and  their  entertainment  there  is  generally 
fuch,  that  I  apprehend  the  greateft  part  of  the 
poor,  efpecially  the  idle  and  improvident,  which 
I  am  afraid  fometimes  m.ake  a  confiderable  ma- 
jority, are  fo  well  fatisfied  with  their  fituation, 
which  is  u!ually  much  better  than  they  can  ever 
probably  procure  for  themfelves,  that  they  are 
ready  to  find  any  pretext  for  continuing  there  as 
long  as  they  polTibly  can  j  not  only  tQ  the  great 
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and  unriecclTary  opprefTionof  the  induftrious  inha- 
bitants i  but  at  the  fame  time  alfo  the  public  are 
deprived  of  an  infinite  number  of  hands  that 
might  be  ufefully  employed  in  agriculture,  arts 
and  manufadlures. 

I  would  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  infinuate 
that  all  proper  care  fliould  not  be  taken  of  the 
poor,  whenever  they  are  not  in  a  capacity  of  pro- 
viding for  themfelves :  it  is  the  higheft  degree  of 
public  cruelty  and  ingratitude,  to  fuffer  men  who 
have  fpcnt  their  youth  and  ftrength  in  labour  and 
ufefulnefs,  to  languifh  under  the  want  of  the 
common  necelTaries  and  convcniencies  of  life, 
when  age  or  infirmities  have  rendered  them  in- 
capable of  fupporting  themfelves  :  but  neverthe- 
Icfs,  I  think  it  is  worthy  the  public  attention, 
whether  the  making  a  more  comfortable  retreat 
for  the  idle,  improvident,  and  undeferving,  than 
the  mofl  fober,  frugal,  and  induftrious  can  general- 
ly exped  to  provide  for  themfelves,  does  not  natu- 
rally tend  to  weaken  the  motives  to  private  care, 
and  of  courfe  tempt  the  common  people  to  fhift  the 
burthen  from  themfelves  upon  the  public.  Too 
much  regard  and  tendernefs  can  hardly  be  fhown 
to  the  deferving  and  laborious  poor ;  but  furely 
when  they  come  to  be  put  upon  an  eflablifhed 
fupport,  fome  kind  of  diftin6tion  fhould  be  made, 

nor- 
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notwithftanding  this  rule  can  never  take  place  in 
fudden  and  prefiing  emergencies. 

There  feem  to  me  to  be  only  two  inftances  in 
which  thefe  public  receptacles  for  the  poor  have  fo 
much  as  the  appearance  of  utility  ;  I  mean  in  the 
cafe  of  deferted  children,  and  ancient  perfons  who 
are  utterly  pall  their  labour,  and  who  have  no  re- 
lations that  are  able  and  whofe  duty  it  is  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  afford  them  fome  afliflance.  As 
to  ancient  perfons,  there  feems  to  be  fome  degree 
of  cruelty  in  tearing  them  not  only  from  their 
friends  and  acquaintance,  but  generally  from  the 
place  of  their  birch  and  refidence  for  the  whole 
perhaps,  or  ufually  the  greateil  part  of  their  paft 
lives  •,  to  which  all  men  have  particular  attach- 
ments, and  quit  with  regret  and  reluctance,  and 
obliging  them  to  mix  with  a  let  of  people  they 
know  not,  and  to  whom  they  are  utterly  un- 
known -,  which  generally  muil  be  the  cafe  in  the 
plan  of  dividing  the  whole  country  into  large 
diftrifts.  As  for  deferted  children,  or  the  chil- 
dren  of  fuch  poor  as  are  not  able  to  fupport  them, 
the  many  inftances  we  find  of  almoft  incredible 
numbers  that  have  been  fufi^red  to  peridi  for 
want  of  proper  care  under  the  management  of 
work-houfes,  is  become  a  national  barbarity  and 
reproach,  that  well  defcrves  the  attention  of  the 
'legiflature.  In    both  the  above-mentioned  cafes, 

pro- 
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provifion  might  always  undoubtedly  be  made  irt 
fome  poor  honed  family,  in  a  far  more  fuitable, 
and  proper  manner,  and  at  much  lefs  cxpence  to 
the  public  i  and  might  at  the  fame  time  alfo  be 
of  confiderable  advantage  to  fuch  poor  perfons  as 
fhould  think  proper  to  receive  them,  and  often  be 
the  means  of  keeping  them  from  becoming 
chargeable  to  the  parilh. 

I  apprehend  in  all  other  inftances,  where  the 
poor  canpoffibly  want  the  public  affiftance,  every 
circumftance  both  of  convenience  to  themfelves, 
2nd  faving  to  the  public,  the  cafe  of  lunatics  on- 
ly excepted,  pleads  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  for 
continuing  them  in  their  own  dwellings ;  there 
they  v;ill  always  remain,  under  every  circumftance 
of  infirmity  arifing  from  ficknefs  or  age,  under 
the  eye  and  care  of  their  deareft  friends  and 
nearelt  relations  •,  as  thefe  mutual  intercourfes  of 
duty  muft  generally  lie  between  hufbands  and 
■wives,  brothers  and  fifters,  parents  and  children, 
who  will  be  always  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty, 
intereil,  and  natural  affection,  to  minifter  to  their 
wants,  alleviate  their  fufierings,  and  haften  their 
recovery  :  how  little  of  this  tendernefs  prevails  in 
work-houfes,  the  event  in  general  I  fear  too  plain- 
ly Ihov/s ;  nor  indeed  can  better  things  be  reafon- 
ably  cxptded,  when  we  confider  into  what  hands 
the  care  of  th^  infirm  and  helplefs  of  every  ag? 
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in  public  work-houfes  generally  falls  ^  whoevef 
among  the  women-poor  appear  to  be  bcft  able 
are  generally  pitched  upon,  I  apprehend,  for  that 
fervice  j  a  fervice  impofed  upon  them  perhaps  a- 
gainft  their  inclination,  and  without  much  hopes 
of  reward  :  how  it  has  accordingly  been  executed, 
I  remember  not  many  years  ago  appeared  before 
an  auguft  aflTembly,  who  had  ordered  an  enquiry 
to  be  made,  if  I  do  not  miftake,  in  fome  of  the 
large  parifhes  in  Weftminllcr,  into  the  care  and 
fate  of  fuch  infants  as  had  been  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  thefe  houfes  within  a  limited  time  ; 
and  found,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  prefent,  that 
not  above  one  or  two  in  forty  or  fifty,  if  my  me- 
mory does  not  fail  me,  had  efcaped  out  of  thofe 
mercilefs  hands. 

I  am  perfuadcd  when  the  ejrpettce  of  providino- 
convenient  houfes  with  their  furniture,  for  the 
reception  of  the  poor,  as  was  intended  by  the  late 
bill,  together  with  all  the  various  expences  of 
management,  is  added  to  the  charge  of  mainte- 
nance, it  will  be  found  they  might  have  been  re- 
lieved, or  fupported  at  their  own  homes,  in  a 
manner  much  more  proper,  and  fuitable  to  their 
ufual  way  of  living,  with  very  great  favings  to  the 
public.  If  we  fhould  eflimate  the  expence  of 
every  fix  perfons  in  thefe  houfes,  at  twenty  four 
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iliiilings  a  week,  I  believe  no  one  converfant  in 
thefe  affairs  will  think  the  calculation  much  too 
high,  when  every  thing  is  taken  into  the  account, 
as  many  of  them  muft  be  clothed  as  well  as  fed. 
If  we  take  the  families,  upon  an  average  of  the 
whole  labouring  people  of  England,  confifting  of 
the  fame  number  of  perfons,  I  believe  we  Ihall 
find  they  make  lefs,  perhaps,  than  a  third  part  of 
that  money  do  the  bufinefs  without  complaining  j 
and  as  I  apprehend,  that  bread,  and  butchers 
meat,  make  the  principal  part  of  their  fuftenancc, 
in  thofe  houfes,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
difference  of  expence  can  feldom  be  very  confider- 
able. 

There  feems  to  me  to  have  been  this  manifeft 
error  and  inconfiftency,  in  the  bill  of  the  feflion 
before  laft,  that  the  author  feems  to  flatter  him- 
felf,  from  the  great  utility  of  his  fcheme,  that  in- 
duftry  will  be  promoted,  the  number  of  nccef- 
fitous  obje6ls  greatly  reduced,  and  confequently 
the  public  cafed  of  great  part  of  the  expence  in  a 
few   years ;    and  at    the   fame    time    the  whole 
nation  is  put  to  immenfe  charges,  in  providing, 
and  furnilhing  large  and  expenfive  buildings,  un- 
doubtedly without  any  certainty,  I  believe  with- 
out much  probability  of  fuccefs  •,  and  which  upon 
his  own  plan,  if  it  Hiould  fucceed,  muft  (hortly 
become  in  great  meafure  empty  and  ufelefs  :  be- 
Cdcsj  it  is  putting  the  poor  upon  fuch  a  peculiar, 

per-_ 
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permanent,  ahd  almoft  unalterable  eftabllrtimcnt, 
notwithftanding  any  inconveniencies  or  defe6h 
which  might  afterwards  appear,  as  can  hardly  ever 
be  juftified.  The  methods  and  regulations  prcJ- 
pofed  in  this  treatife,  have  certainly  this  advan- 
tage over  moft  other  ichemes  which  have  been 
laid  before  the  public,  that  the  attempt  will  not 
be  attended  with  much  expence ;  fo  that  what- 
ever the  fuccefs  may  be,  the  rifle  cannot  be  great. 

If  in  fome  large  and  populous  pariflies  in  the 
out-parts  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  or  in  other 
great  towns,  any  difficulties  may  pofTibly  arife  in 
rerpe<5t:  of  taking  care  of  the  poor  in  their  own 
dwellings,  cither  in  regard  of  fupporting  them  un- 
der their  necefllties  and  infirmities,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  fuch  as  are  able  to  work  -,  as  in  fuch 
parilhes  in  general,  efpecially  in  London  and 
Weftminfter,  work-houfes  are  already  eftablifhed  j 
fuch  houfes,  wherever  the  parifhioners  ftiali  think 
proper,  might  be  continued.  And  they  may  at 
the  fame  time  have  an  opportunity  of  trying 
what  may  be  done  by  the  other  method,  and  of 
-forming  fome  judgment  from  their  own  obferva- 
tion  and  experience,  which  way  induftry  is  moft 
likely  to  be  promoted,  the  real  neceflitous  poor 
moft  properly  relieved,  and  the  public  expence 
icflened. 

F  2  Befides, 
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Befides,  there  is  one  circumftance  very  dif- 
vreeable  in  our  prefent  method  of  proceeding, 
and  which  can  hardly  be  inculcated  too  often-, 
that  notwithftanding  the  public  are  fo  feverely 
opprefled  with  this  heavy  burthen,  and  which  in- 
deed in  many  places  is  become  almoft  infupport- 
able,  and  which  without  fome  efFeftual  alteration 
muft  neceffarily  go  on  increafmg  j  yet  the  wants 
and  diftrefles  of  the  poor  are  by  no  means  lelTen- 
cd  on  that  account  •,  on  the  contrary  they  always 
have,  and  ever  muft  at  leaft  keep  pace  with,  if 
not  out-run,  the  public  provifion  made  for  their 
relief,  be  it  ever  fo  large  and  extenfive  -,  which  in- 
deed, whenever  it  exceeds  its  true  bounds  and 
proportion,  or  is  improperly  applied,  is  not  only 
thrown  away  and  wafted  to  no  purpofe,  but  has 
the  moft  hurtful  and  dangerous  influence  upon 
the  minds  and  praftice  of  the  common  people,  by 
taking  off  their  only  proper  reliance  upon  their 
owfi  frugality  and  induftry,  and  by  that  means 
tempting  and  encouraging  them  to  idlenefs  and 
extravagance,  with  all  their  pernicious  confc- 
quences  •,  and  afterwards,  as  is  moft  natural,  to  a 
dependence  on  the  public  for  affiftance,  or  fup- 
port. 

Whoever  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  attending 
our  public  hofpitals  for  fome  years  paft,.  cannot 
but  obferve  that  the  number  of  diftrefled  objc6ls, 
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which  every  week  prefent  themfelves,  and  arc  re- 
jefted  for  want  of  room,  is  by  no  means  leiTcned, 
notwithftanding  the  great  increafc  of  places  for 
their  reception  and  relief  •,  a  little  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  I  apprehend,  there  were  only  two  pub- 
lic hofpitals,  and  one  houfe  for  lunatics,  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  •,  fince  that  time  they  are  fo  im- 
mcnfely  increafed,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to 
reckon  them  up  •,  we  m.eet  with  them  in  every 
quarter  of  the  town  ;  fome  of  which  perhaps  were 
originally  fet  on  foot,  and  contributions  follicited, 
from  mean  and  interefted  views  of  particulars  ; 
but  all  of  them  undoubtedly  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  fupported  always  by  the  well-meant >zeal 
of  charitable  and  benevolent  perfons ;  and  whom  I 
would  by  no  means  be  underflood  to  "make  an- 
fwerable  for  that  hurtful  influence  they  did  not 
forefee  fuch  foundations  muft  neceflarily  have  up- 
on the  minds  and  behaviour  of  the  common 
people,  whenever  they  are  carried  to  too  great  an 
excefs.  As  to  the  additional  provifion  for  luna-. 
tics,  it  is  worthy  the  benevolence  and  humanity  of 
the  nation  ;  nor  can  it  be  carried  too  far,  fo  long 
as  there  fliall  remain  one  fingle  object  unprovided 
for. 

There  is  fomething  very  peculiar  in  the  public 

provifion  made  for  thefe  unhappy  people,  wh'.cK 

is,  that  it's  good  influence  and  uiefuinefs  mig;liC 

F  3  b? 
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be  made  to  extend  not  only  to  people  in  low  con- 
dition, who  may  happen  to  have  this  diforder  hl\ 
upon  any  near  relation  j  but  even  perlbns  alfo  m 
middling,  and  even  eafy  circumftances,  might  re- 
ceive the  greateft  advantages. 

Whenever  any  one,  whofe  income  may  happen 
^a  be  from  forty  or  fifty,  to  two,  or  even  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  fhall  have  this  moft 
dreadful  of  all  calamities  vifit  any  one  of  his  fa^ 
mily,  whom  he  is  obliged  to  take  care  of;  na 
man  can  well  be  a  proper  judge  of  the  melan^ 
choly  fituation,  without  firft  having  had  experience 
of  it  himfelf,  or  being  witnefs  to  the  calamity  and 
terror  it  occafions  to  others.  If  the  unhappy 
objed  is  taken  care  of  at  home,  the  attendance 
and  expence,  even  in  that  cafc%  muft  be  very 
confiderable  •,  and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  the  danger 
and  diftrefs  prefent  themfclves  continually  before 
our  eyes :  if  the  inconvenience  is  removed  to  ^ 
diftance,  and  provifjon  made  in  any  reputable 
houfe  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  fuch  un^ 
fortunate  people,  the  charges  run  fo  high,  that  if 
they  continue  long,  they  become  abfolutely  ruin- 
ous and  infupportable  ;  with  the  common  people 
in  low  circumftances  the  cafe  is  widely  different, 
as  the  care  and  expence  fall  wholly  upon  the 
fari5i. 
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I  am  perfuaded  if  a  plan  was  rightly  formed, 
and  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  charader  and  pub- 
lic fpirit  would  give  encouragement  to  it,  and 
undertake  the  care  and  management,  an  eafy  re- 
medy might  be  provided  againft  this  calamity, 
which  falls  with  fuch  peculiar  aggravation  upon 
perfons  who  happen  to  be  in  fuch  a  fituation  in 
the  world,  that  they  are  not  able  to  fupport  the 
great  expence  attending  private  care,  nor  can 
with  propriety  accept  of  any  charitable  provifion. 
To  this  end  I  would  beg  leave  to  propofe  that 
perfons  fhould  be  admitted,  and  provided  with 
fuitable  appartments,  attendance,  phyfic,  and  all 
other  neceflaries  at  the  different  penfions  follow- 
ing, viz,  fifty,  forty,  thirty,  twenty,  ten,  or  per- 
haps rather  fifteen  pounds  a  year ;  which  ever  of 
the  two  laft  fhould  appear  fufRcient,  might  be  the 
fum  fettled  for  parifh  lunatics  in  general ;  and 
alfo  fo  many  more  perfons  might  be  taken  in 
gratis,  as  the  favings  from  the  penfions  and  pri- 
vate donations  would  fupport.  By  thefe  means 
people  in  middling,  and  even  eafy  circumftances, 
might  place  thefe  unhappy  objeds  under  fafe  and 
reputable  care  and  management,  with  fuitable 
accommodations,  in  proportion  to  the  different 
penfions,  for  lefs  perhaps  than  one  third  of  the 
expence  that  mufl  accrue  in  private  houfes  of 
credit  i  and  at  the  fame  time  provifion  made  for 
greatly  increafing  the  number  of  thofe  t4iey  fhall 

F  4  thinlv 
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^hink  proper  to  admit  gratis.     If  the  gentlemen 

of  St.  Luke's  hoipital  fhouki  approve  of  this  hint, 

form  it  into  a  regular  plan,  and  endeavour  to 

■carry  it  into  execution,  they  would  defervc  greats 

ly  of  the  public  ;  nor  could  it  fail  of  fuccefs  in  fuch 

fefpeftable  hands.  '.// 

m  f  _  ^  ^       n 

If  a  more  general  fpirit  of  orderly  and  virtuous 

behaviour  could  once  be  introduced  i  it  is  highly 
probable  the  number  of  thefe  unhappy  objpifts, 
which  have  been  obferved  gready  to  increafe  of 
late  years,  might  be  proportionably  leflened.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  a 
life  fpent  in  difllpation,  profligacy,  and  all  kinds 
,cf  criminal  exccfies,  whenever  fuch  unhappy  per- 
••fons  ihall  find  themfelves  under  the  neceflity,  and 
iome  timiC  or  other  thpy  certainly  muft,  of  taking 
a  full  view  of,  and  dwelling  upon,  the  long  and 
black  account,  may  fo  diiarrange  or  opprefs  the 
jeafonin<J  powers,  that  the  mind  can  have  no  re- 
fuge but  in  the  dreadful  alternative  of  madnefs  Qf 
iuicjde. 

In- 

-L-'I  flatter  myfelf  by  this  time  it  .fufficiently  ap- 

^pears  that  the  mealures  hitherto  generally  taken, 
both  by  the  pviblic  and  by  private  perfons,  to 
fupply  and  rcdrcfs  the  wants  and  fufFerings  of  the 

■common  people,  to  leflcn  the  public  expence,  and 
introduce  a  more  general  fpirit  of  induft:ry,  fpr 

briety, 
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briety,  and  order,  have  by  no  means  produced 
thofe  good  effeds  for  which  they  were  fo  cha- 
ritably and  pioufly  intended;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  always  have  and  ever  muft  en- 
courage and  promote  the  very  evils  they  were  dc- 
figned  to  prevent. 

But  as  the  beft  laws  are  apt  to  be  negleded, 
unlefs  care  is  taken,  from  time  to  time,  to  pre- 
ferve  them  in  mens  minds  •,  if  the  legiflature 
Ihould  approve  of  the  methods  and  regulations 
recommended  in  this  Inquiry,  and  enadt  them  in- 
to a  law,  I  apprehend  provifion  fhould  be  made 
that  all  parilhes  be  obliged  to  furnifh  them- 
felves  with  fijch  law,  or  an  abftradt  of  fuch  parts 
of  it  as  regard  their  behaviour,  and  take  care  that 
it  be  publick'ly  read  at  a  pariili  meeting,  at  leafl 
twice  in  every  year ;  the  moft  proper  times  for 
which,  I  apprehend,  would  be  thofe  days  that 
fliall  be  appointed  for  enquiring  into  the  Hate  and 
behaviour  of  the  common  people  previous  to 
their  entering  upon  that  bufinels. 

Thus  have  I  ventured  to  lay  my  thoughts  be- 
fore the  public,  upon  a  fubjedt  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance that  can  ever  come  under  their  confider- 
ation  •,  and  Iball  moil  readily  leave  the  whole  with 
them  to  difpofe  of  in  fuch  manner  as  they  ihall 
fhink  proper.  It  is  a  fubjcd  in  v/hich  all  man- 
kind 
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kind  are  equally  interefted  ;  whoever  therpforc 
fhall  not  fall  in  with  my  fcntimcnts,  it  can  hardly 
be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  any  other  motives 
except  their  not  admittin^^  the  force  of  my  argu- 
ments. And  notvvithftanding  I  judged  it  a  re- 
fpe6l  due  to  the  public,  not  to  trouble  them  with 
my  thoughts  upon  this  interefting  fubjed,  until 
they  had  undergone  a  long,'  fevere,  and  careful 
examination  •,  and  although  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
fuaded  it  is  the  only  plan  upon  the  whole,  that 
can  ever  put  any  confiderable  ilop  to  the  progrefs 
of  thofe  various  inconveniencies  and  evils  which 
we  have  fo  long  to  our  great  misfortune  laboured 
under-,  and  that,  as  it  is,  it  would  fully  anfwer 
whatever  I  have  allowed  myfelf  to  expeft  from  it  *, 
yet  am  I  by  no  means  either  fo  fanguine,  or  fo 
vain,  as  to  imagine  many  things  may  not  have 
efcaped  me,  which,  upon  trial,  may  appear  necef- 
fary  to  carry  into  full  execution  the  great  pur- 
pofes  I  have  aimed  at.  Whoever,  therefore, 
fhall  point  out  any  errors  or  dcfcds  in  this  en- 
quiry, I  Ihall  be  fo  far  from  confidering  him  in 
the  light  of  an  adverfary,  that  on  the  contrary, 
I  ihall  look  upon  him  as  a  moft  valuable  ally,  en_ 
gaged  along  with  me  in  the  fame  purfuit.  If 
mankind  are  made  better  and  happier,  it  is  of 
little  confequence  from  what  hand  the  fervice 
comes. 

All 
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AH  reafonablc  men,  I  am  well  afllired,  wilV 
agree  with  me  in  this,  that  whoever  fliall  refcuc 
the  common  people  of  this  nation  from  their  pre-, 
fent  unhappy  condition  of  idlenefs,  extravaorance, 
and  vice,  into  which  fuch  numbers  of  thought- 
lefs  men  have  been  unhappily  betrayed,  by  any 
methods,  confiftcnt  with  that  fpirit  of  freedom 
obfervable  in  ail  our  laws,  which,  to  the  glory  of 
this  happy  nation,  hold  the  liberty  of  the 
loweft  fubjecft  in  the  fame  eftimation  with  the 
higheft,  to  habits  of  honeft  labour,  fobriety  and 
frugality,  is  their  beft  and  trueft  friend.  The 
condition  of  the  induflrious,  fober  and  virtuous 
labourer,  if  we  make  a  true  eftimation  of  things, 
perhaps  ought  rather  to  excite  our  envy  than 
pity.  Health  and  peace  of  mind,  the  choiceft 
ble/Tings  rcferved  by  providence  for  mankind,  are 
to  be  looked  for  in  his  humble  cottage.  His 
cares  feldom  exceed  the  limits  of  the  day  y  the 
induftry,  frugality,  and  virtue  of  tlie  parents 
being  all  tlie  fortune  his  children  will  ftand  in 
need  of.  He  fits  down  to  his  homely  frugal  meal 
with  chearfulnefs  and  appetite,  the  natural  re- 
ward of  virtuous  labour,  in  vain  fought  after  by 
pamper'd  luxury  in  the  mofl  exquifite  delicacies. 
His  time,  that  infupportable  burthen  to  the  idle 
^nd  voluptuous,  never  hangs  heav^y  upon  his 
hands  ;  the  love  and  prai^ice  of  labour  becoming 
at  once  his  fupport  and  beft  enjoyment.  The 
2  night 
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nipht  finds  him  prepared  for  fv/eet  and  uninttfr-r 
mptcd  fepofe.     Religion  teaches  him  to  be  thank- 
ful and  content. 
■•'-'- 

On  the  other  hand  the  idle  and  improvident 
Poor,,  although  they  fliould  not  proceed  to  cri- 
minal breaches  of  the  law,  are  in  a  fituation  fuf- 
ficiently  wretched,  as  they  muft  generally  be  in 
want,  not  only  of  the  comforts  and  conveniencies, 
but  fometimes  alfo  of  the  very  nccefiaries  of  life  : 
but  the  greatefc  excefs  of  mifery  that  human  na- 
ture can  be  capable  of,  is  when  unhappy, 
thoucyhtlefs  men  endeavour  to  remove  or  for- 
o-et  for  a  fhort  feafon  thofe  evils  that  opprefs  them, 
by  intemperance  and  criminal  praflices ;  of  which 
any  one  may  be  eafily  convinced,  if  he  can  bear 
to  take  a  view  of  their  wretched  condition  in  any 
of  the  great  out-parifhes  of  London  and  Weft- 
minfter,  where  in  every  lane  and  alley  he  may 
meet  with  whole  families  crowded  into  one  mi- 
ferable  room,  perifhing  in  the  midft  of  hunger 
and  nakednefs,  of  filth,  vermin,  and  difeales. 
Their  diforders  and  outrages  men  fee  and  deteft, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  punifh  ;  their  fufferings  are 
concealed  from  the  pubHck  obfervation.  The 
means  of  relief  are  generally  criminal  and  dan- 
gerous i  and  fuch  are  their  unhappy  connexions, 
that  to  retreat  or  go  on  are  often  equally  hazar- 
dous.    Add  to  all  this  that  every  pain  and  every 

diftrcfs 
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diftrefs  they  feel  are  embittered  with  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  their  having  brought  the  whole  upon 
themfelves  by  their  own  inexcufable  folly  and 
perverfencfs.  But  what  above  all  aggravates  their 
unhappy  condition  is,  that  under  all  this  variety 
of  wretchednefs,  fo  long  as  they  continue  in  their 
vicious  practices,  they  are  utterly  cut  off  from  all 
hopes  of  the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty 
God  both  now  and  hereafter,  that  fovereign  cor- 
dial of  affliction  to  virtuous  men. 

The  rich  and  powerful  of  this  world,  when 
they  have  not  fufficient  continence  and  fortitude 
to  withftand  the  temptations  which  folicit  them 
on  every  fide,  but  forget  the  hand  that  raifed 
them,  and  moil  unrcafonably  and  ungratefully 
pervert  thofe  bleffings  and  advantages  defigned 
by  providence  to  be  employed  in  the  protedion 
of  the  weak  and  innocent,  and  in  the  promoting 
the  general  profperity  and  fafety  of  all  around 
them,  as  well  as  their  own  good  fame  and  hap- 
pinefs,  into  the  means  and  inftrum.ents  of  tyranny 
and  oppreflion,  of  gratifying,  without  reftraint, 
every  unreafonable  and  vicious  inclination,  and 
of  bringing  upon  themfelves  every  kind  of  difho- 
nour  and  wretchednefs,  from  which  dangers  the 
honeft  labourer,  by  the  lownefs  of  his  fituation, 
finds  himfelf  happily  Iheltered  :  their  impaired 
health,  tlieir  ruined  fame,  their  harrafled  and  dif- 

oTifted 
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gufted  fenfations  and  appetites,  and  the  reproaches 
of  their  own  minds,  convince  them  when  it  is  too 
late,  that  they  have  altogether  miftaken  the  road  to 
true  pleafure  ;  and  by  the  mifer able  ftraits  to  which 
we  fee  them  reduced  to  get  rid  of  their  time  and 
refledion,  they  become  melancholy,  but  inftruc* 
tive  examples  to  mankind  of  the  infufficiency  of 
riches  and  power  •,  and  how  far  the  pofTefibrs  of 
them  may  fall  Ihort  of  the  virtuous  labourer  in 
true  happinefs. 

I  am  perfuaded,  if  the  methods  and  regulations 
recommended  in  the  foregoing  pages  (hall  be 
carried  into  execution  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  care  and  attention,  the  happy  effefts  will  foon 
be  fenfibly  felt  among  all  degrees  of  men :  in- 
duftry,  fobriety,  and  frugality  will  be  promoted, 
and  all  kinds  of  intemperance  and  diforder,  with 
every  degree  of  violence  upon  the  property  and 
perfons  of  the  people,  will  be  more  effectually  re- 
trained, than  by  the  mofl  feverc  punifhments. 
The  fmuggler,  whofc  illegal  proceedings  are  al- 
ways notorioufly  known  in  the  place  of  his  ufual 
refidence,  will  find  no  proteftion  or  retreat  •,  and 
that  infamous  practice,  fo  detrimental  and  difcou- 
raging  to  the  fair  trader,  will  receive  a  more  fatal 
wound,  than  if  our  coafts  were  furrounded  and 
watched  by  a  thoufand  armed  cutters,  and  the 
whole  army  employed  upon  that  fervice  alone ;  to 

the 
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the  great  advancement  of  the  revenue  and  na- 
tional credit,  at  a  time  when  every  faving  is  of 
the  utmoft  confequence.  The  game  alio,  if  that 
ihall  be  thought  worthy  to  be  confidered  as  an 
objea  of  publick  care,  will  be  more  effcaually 
preferved,  than  by  all  the  rigorous  profecutions 
of  the  aflbciation.  The  poacher  will  be  in  the 
lame  fituation  with  the  fmuggler  •,  he  will  be  able 
to  End  no  place  of  retreat ;  every  parifli,  for  it's 
own  fafety,  will  be  obliged  to  deliver  him  up  into 
the  hands  of  jufticc. 

In  every  pofTible  circumftance,  wherein  the 
behaviour  of  the  common  people  can  be  confi- 
dered, both  their  own  well-being  and  happinefs, 
together  with  the  publick  convenience  and 
fafety,  will  be  fo  mixt  and  interwoven  in  the  very 
body  and  conflitution  of  the  laws,  that  they  can 
hardly  fail  of  having  their  due  influence  and  ef- 
fea,  both  upon  the  minds  and  pradice  of  the 
whole  nation. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  fhall  appear  to 
have  their  foundation  in  reafon  and  truth,  and 
fuited  to  the  nature  and  circumflances  of  man- 
kmd,  I  do  not  doubt  but  they  will  meet  with 
due  regard  from  thofe  gentlemen,  whofe  flation 
puts  it  in  their  power,  and  whofe  duty  it  is  to 

provide 
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provide  equally  for  the  good  order,  fafety,  and 
happinefs  of  the  whole  people. 

But  more  efpecially  I  beg  permiffion,  with  all 
duty  and  refped,  to  lay  the  cafe  of  the  Poor,  dif- 
treffed,  and  inconfiderate  part  of  his  people  at  the 
feet  of  that  moft  excellent  and  amiable  Prince, 
who  rules  over  thefe  nations,  whofe  royal  and 
parental  virtues  are  the  brighteft  ornaments  of  his 
crown,  and  whofe  illuftrious  example  muft  add 
efficacy  and  dignity  to  every  law  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  reformation  and  happinefs 
of  mankind. 
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